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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HERE has just been published by Messrs. Macmillan, at 6s., 
The Mercury Book of Verse, with a prefatory benediction by Sir 
Henry Newbolt. It contains an ample selection from the poetry 
published, since its foundation, in THE LONDON MErcurY. 


A Mere Announcement 
E can hardly review it in our own pages. Modesty prevents us from 
suggesting that “ no such volume of good verse has ever appeared in 
the pages of any, etc., etc. ; and both reason and prudence rule out such 
‘sentences as, “ Either this selection has been vilely made, or else the poetry 
in these pages has been even worse than we have always thought it.” We 
may, however, be allowed to inform our readers of the book’s existence. 
Just over a hundred authors are represented, many of them copiously. 
They include many eminent poets now dead, such as Thomas: Hardy, 
Robert Bridges, Austin Dobson, Maurice Hewlett, Alice Meynell, Herbert 
‘Trench ; most of the living poets of any note ; a large number of poems by 
‘authors not yet widely known ; and early verses by such writers as Messrs. 
J. B. Priestley, Aldous Huxley and Eric Linklater, whom the general 


public thinks of as novelists. : 


The English of the Police 

- & T Whitsuntide the editor of this review visited a certain city with his 
f£ \wife. She went to a garage which was busy, and was told to leave the 
car outside, the attendant promising to run it in in a minute or two. Next 
day they went to fetch it. The attendant who had been seen before was not 
there, but another one said, “‘ The police brought this car in. It had been 
standing in the road for hours. They want to see you at the police station.” 


Off to the police station they went, and then a statement was taken down in 
| ) 
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the usual manner. Many of our readers will doubtless be familiar with that 
manner. What happens is that you say something, the policeman writes it 
down in a translation of his own, and then you have to sign what the 
policeman has written down—which invariably is something that you 
could not have written or spoken yourself. In this instance the policeman 
was all charm and courtesy, but his prose was the standard prose of police 
statement-takers. The narrative, laboriously penned, which was ultimately 
signed by the wife of the editor of THE LONDON Mercury, ended with this 
bright sentence : 


This I so did, but he must have forgot. 


It would have been no use arguing or suggesting improvements in 
English ; we have tried before. 


An Anthology Needed 


T occurred to us, walking away after an honourable acquittal, that a 

beautiful anthology might be made from the archives of the British 
Police Stations, emphasis being laid on signed statements made by the 
illustrious, and in particular the more fastidious professional manipulators 
of the English tongue. We envisage a few specimens : 

I was walking along inofensive like not doing nothing when this man Jones come 
up to me and says: ‘“‘ Hide your ugley mug.” He hit me first and I never hit him 
back except I might have so done it by accident. 

(signed) GEORGE MEREDITH. 


If the constable says as how I was going forty miles an hour what I should like i 


to say is that I was onley going twenty and which I can prove by relyable witnesses 

which I so intend to do. The time it was not nine o’clock but eight forty-five 

contrary to what the officer says. Also he must have mistook me for somebodie else. 
(signed) STANLEY BALDWIN. 

At ten o’clock on the twenty-second of June last I was proceeding on my usual 
business in my Ford car at the illeged cross-roads in question wen another car 
come hard at me with blowing his horn or giveing other indication of intent and 
druv strait into my bonnet damageing same seriously. Wen I woak up I found 
same had gone and I walked to my place of residence at Lambeth where I reside. 

(Signed) Cosmo CanTuar. 


A task for some retired Home Secretary. 


The General Index 1919-1929 


WE have received a large number of orders for the general index to 
our first ten years. ‘The index is almost complete, and we had hoped. 
to publish immediately. But we are obliged to ask those who have ordered 
it to be patient for a little while. ‘The compiler, who alone knows his way 
about his material, was one of the survivors, a fortnight ago, of a terrible: 
motor accident and is at present lying in hospital. 
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The Royal Academy. 


| Bes President of the Royal Academy and his colleagues are on the 
whole to be congratulated on this year’s exhibition. The reactionary 
tendency shown in recent Academy Exhibitions has been suppressed and 
the notable feature about the present Exhibition is the very large number of 
interesting paintings by artists whose names are new. One feels that a 
wise selection has been made of the material offered, which has been above 
the average, and further that if all the distinguished painters who are not 
represented in the exhibition—and they are still much too numerous—had 
chosen to submit work, it would have been welcomed. That the Academy 
Authorities desire a more generous patronage by artists has been evident 
from the fact of their exhibiting last year a work by Mr. Wilson Steer and 
this year one by Professor Tonks. Both were purchases made under the 


_ Chantrey Bequest, that is to say, they were not actually submitted by the 


artists. ‘The hope that there may eventually come aboutafresh concentration 


_ of British painting in the annual exhibitions of the Royal Academy is not so 


_ unreasonable as may appear at first sight, for there is not the same bifurca- 


tion among the younger painters as among those of the older generations. 


_ Their differences are differences of individual temperament and not of 


opposing schools. The old hostilities and factions which necessitated the 


- creation of secessionist societies, such as the New English Art Club and 


the London Group, have lost most of their significance and in many modern 


_ exhibitions the artists seem to have joined together to delight in revealing 


the widest possible variety of styles. It was precisely because they thought 


_ that they had to agree and to paint alike that there was civil war among the 


_ older artists. The younger artists, who have the whole panorama of the 


history of art spread out before them, are more content to take their choice 


_ without interfering with one another. This variety is seen in a minor degree 


in the present exhibition, Mr. Colin Gill, for instance, paints in the 
_ chiselled manner of an 18th-century portraitist and does it extraordinarily 


_ well. Mr. Bateman goes back to the Italian primitives and depicts a modern 
_ farmyard scene, which has evoked perhaps more enthusiastic praise than it 
_ deserves. Mr. Fitton paints a charming scene in Kent, with its fascinating 


oast houses, in a contemporary French style and Miss Mary Adshead 


creates a new kind of decorative portraiture whose matt colours possess a 
_ strange realistic carrying power. A modern picture show resembles a 


fancy dress dance in which everyone is wearing a different kind of dress 
and no one can be put outside the pale for not adhering to the conventions. 


Some Good Pictures 


agree- 


. \ N THILE the younger painters play a very prominent part in the pest 


exhibition, the honours of the day nevertheless go by genera 


- ment to Mr. Augustus John with his portraits of Viscount D’Abernon and 


: 


eT Se 


_ Mr. Yeats. In the portrait of Viscount D’Abernon Mr. John has achieved 
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with singular success the grand style and not as a mere reminiscence but in 
modern terms. The portrait would hold its own among the English 18th- 
century classics. This tour-de-force, which is at the same time a work 
of art, has not been brought off altogether without an effort is seen in the 
slight over-emphasis on the robes and the grandiose design at the expense 
of the head which tends to sink into the background. The portrait of Mr. 
Yeats is more intimate and is one of Mr. John’s happiest pieces of character- 
isation. Apart from Mr. Colin Gill’s portrait, Ehzabeth, and Mr. 
Dugdale’s portrait of Sir Robert Witt, none of the other innumerable 
portraits in the exhibition stands out with any distinction. It is essentially 
an academy of small landscapes, largely by new painters. The complete 
list of these works possessing quite a distinctive charm would be a long one, 
but as particularly noteworthy may be mentioned Mr. Graham Murray’s — 
Kirkhill, Mr. Geoffrey Nelson’s Cette, Miss Alison Rose’s Early 
Morning, Mr. Cundall’s Toboganning at Hampstead, the late Mr. 
G. W. Lambert’s The Dead Tree and Melba’s Country (a talented 
Australian artist), and Mr. Heaton Cooper’s The Boca, Buenos Auzres. 
Two pictures by the late Mr. Walter Greaves are exhibited, which have 
been purchased under the Chantrey Bequest. They have been wisely — 
chosen, and, representing his mature work, will supplement the naive — 
painting of Battersea Bridge at the Tate Gallery. Greaves was, of course, 
strongly influenced by Whistler, but what is admirable in his work is its 
sense of concrete particularity, the exact opposite of Whistler’s lyricism. 


The Sculpture 

HE report that Mr. Augustus John had submitted Mr. Epstein’s 

name as an Associate was treated as a great joke, but it would in 
reality have been a very sound recommendation. Epstein is the leading — 
sculptor in England to-day and the folly of attempting to exclude him is — 
conspicuously revealed in the fact that he is already there in force, although — 
vicariously. ‘The sculpture rooms are similarly haunted by the pale 
reflections of the other master sculptors of the day, Mestrovic, Maillol, 
Eric Gill and Carl Milles. Sculpture has never been a strong point of 
English art and the few contemporary English sculptors who have some 
claim to originality stand aloof from the Academy. It is a pity, but the first 


step to remedy this state of affairs is that the Academy should show that 


their contributions would be welcome. 


Old Newspapers 


@> May 14th and 15th the London Press Club, the membership of — 
which, as the sagacious reader may guess, is composed of journalists, 


held an exhibition of its collection of English newspapers of the seventeenth _ 


and eighteenth centuries. Many of the exhibits were of the greatest 
historical interest, and the majority of them were quite remarkably unlike 
even the oldest-fashioned newspapers of to-day. The earliest examples, 
dating from the sixteen-forties, were reports of individual speeches, or 
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~ Perfect Diarnalls ” of Parliament, or (we blush with pride) various sorts 


of Mercuries—chiefly Mercurius Anghcus and Mercurius Britannicus— 


reporting the battles and other events of the Civil War. Even less like a 
modern newspaper were such curiosities of the early eighteenth century as 
The British Apollo, 1708, which took the form of versified questions and 
answers. John Gay is known to have been among those who wrote The 


_ British Apollo, and his name serves to remind us of the many distinguished 
_ Englishmen of letters who have been journalists also—Sir Roger L’Estrange, 
Daniel Defoe, Sir Richard Steele, Addison, Johnson and many others. 
_ The newspapers for which all these famous men wrote were included in 
_ The Press Club’s exhibition, of which one may, perhaps, be allowed to 
_ regret that it kept so short a state, and to express the hope that before long 
_ another exhibition may be held of longer duration, and available to a wider 
public. But what is important in this connection is to congratulate the 
_ Club on having set about a job to which it is preeminently suited. It de- 
_ lights one to see a Club of journalists forming a library of early journalism 
-in this way. The fine collection shown last month has been brought 
' together in only two or three years. We hope that the effort will be con- 
tinued, and with a success even greater than that which has attended it so 


<a 


far. It may even (passing on in to another century) acquire—who knows ? 


-—complete files of the Eatanswill Gazette and its crapulous contemporary 


The Independent ; and that would be perfection. 
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HE FIRST EDITION CLUB, in conjunction with the Society of Scribes 
and Illuminators, has arranged an exhibition of modern illuminated manu- 
script books in their exhibition room at No. 17 Bedford Square. There — 
are 110 items, ranging in date from originals by William Morris, executed 
in 1857, to the products of 1931, many of which might take their place beside the great _ 
illuminations of the fourteenth century and have no cause to hide their heads. ‘This is — 
an art practised by comparatively few, and there are not as many patrons, outside 
public bodies, as there should be. To possess one of these books, even the minute 
Icelandic Tale, written out by Morris, is surely to possess a constant source of, one 
might say, aesthetic rapture, so beautiful are many of the books exhibited. It is 
interesting to notice how the modernist manner lends itself to an artistic medium 
which one might thoughtlessly suppose would tend to a sterile mimicry of ye olde — 
illuminated booke ; but here, at least amongst the masters of the craft, is little savour — 
of the highly detestable arty-crafty-lady-in-reduced-circumstances-tea-shop style. 
A noble art has undergone a noble revival, or rather rebirth, for the treatment of © 
the modern scribe is as vital and original as ever was that of the mediaeval master. . 
: v7) v7) v7 q 
AY WEEK is to be enlivened by the A.D.C.’s production of Captain Brass-— 
bound’s Conversion, one of the less well-known Shaw plays. The production is _ 
to be in the hands of Mr. G. Rylands and the only female part is to be played by the 
President of the Club. Performances begin on June 6th and continue till the 16th. — 
Tickets may be had of Messrs. Bell, King’s Parade, Cambridge. 
y) a y) 
fi Bees Dean and Chapter of Exeter have decided, at long last, to issue a facsimile — 
reproduction of the famous Exeter Book, that “‘ great English book, on sundry — 
subjects, wrought in verse’ which was one of the treasures of the library left by - 
Leofric, first Bishop of Exeter, friend of Edward the Confessor and formerly Chancel- 
lor of England. There are only four books of Anglo-Saxon verse, of which this is by far — 
the largest and most important. Its possession will be a necessity, rather than an in- 
dulgence, to any library which professes to be in the least degree valuable to students. 


dene, 


The Book is to be privately printed by Messrs. Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., and 
orders for copies are received by Messrs. Maggs Brothers, 34 and 35 Conduit Street, © 
W 


is 
ae i? | 
A WELCOME addition to the annual reviews is the Studio supplement Fine Art — 
for 1931. For 7s. 6d. it provides the purchaser with a general review of the chief 
pictures which have appeared, either in exhibitions or in the sale rooms (giving the 
prices at which they have changed hands) during the past year. It contains, besides, 
an article on the recent Persian Exhibition, which wisely covers ground much outside 
the recent exhibition. Dr. Borenius contributes an article on Venetian eighteenth- 
century paintings in England, excellently illustrated ; English sporting pictures from _ 
1770-1850 and Van Gogh are other subjects discussed, and there are, besides, well- 
illustrated reviews of French and English contemporary works of art by leading 
critics, together with an appendix of the paintings of James Pryde, and a list of the | 


year’s chief artistic events. The five coloured plates include Goya’s Duke of Wel- i 
lington. 
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SPRING 


Woodcut by W. Kermope 
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THREE POEMS 
Spring in Norfolk 


AST week the floods half drowned the five-bar gate 

And mirrors claspt the isles of tufted grass 

Upon a right-of-way no man might pass. 

In stormy dusk light-slashed at evening late, 
Hills of dark grapes were the nigh woods and wealds, 
The square flint church stood up above the spate ; 
And flooded oaks looked beautiful in the fields, 
Immortal, strange as beauty is forever ; 
The willows lovelier brooding to no gleam 
Of fluttering silver lately Waveney River, | 
That flowed the happy way of cloud that came, 
And now the deep of a lake, lost line of a stream, 
Last night a purpose and to-day a name. . 
But now along the warm and sunny sike, 
Among the ivy buds, va 
That darken with wandering hearts the slope of the dike, 
Or rosy an oak-fence above the floods, 
The wild white violets grow, 


4 
+ 


iis Light the full ditch with patches of late snow, 


And soon will cross these high neglected lees 

That keep the winter nor regain the green, 

Unless below flood-water’s lushier rims ; 

For here among the wafer-light birch trees, 

Lifted like hymns, 

Whose silver skins peel sideways, the buds are seen 
Of the white violets, small and folded flies, 
Beneath the fair egg-blue of Anglian skies. 


4 


So to my tenderness still, 

Like sweets that wing from the wild-violet hill 
Seemeth my love this spring, like the waste flowers, 
Who giveth all sweetness since all passion is ours. 
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Graveyard on the Hill 


HE yard remains the forest, the bluebells grow 
In this deserted graveyard by the pine, 


The very villagers that lie below, 
Cut out their cemetery, walled in their waste 
These centuries ago. 
Now come sweet shades to flatter St. Valentine. 


Albeit with mossy text and dictum chaste, 

The carven cherubs blow for all who die, 
Forgotten the sunken mound, the stone awry ; 
Gone wild the acre, the anemones 

Small in the sun stay near the rowan trees, 
And bright as bubbling foam the lilac waves, 
And with the self-sown everlasting peas, 
Night-scented-stock yet grows about the graves. 


My lover and I who care not for the dead, 
Meet here at evening in the moted air, 
Tuning sweet kisses to a shadowy deed 

In this wild cemetery, where 

With foxglove and old honesty self-bred, 
The evening primrose has become a weed. 


Here too come gentle moths, who after day 

Die on a lamp hung on a white hawthorn, 
Giving light to all lovers embraced, who ever lay 
Like the lost dead at dawn. 


Graveyard on the Shore 


ERE come the neap-tides beating to the yard, 
H wire only fallen stone the graves outline 
In sand soft now between the seasons hard ; a 
Here purling floods the tide in spring with lights and bells divine. 
I cannot guess the dead who lie below __ 
These aureate fringes, these frail relics fair 
Of empty Cockle, winged Venus ; cannot spell 
A name or date as on the hilltop there, 
This yokel of the lanes I’ll never know 
Who plants his headstone on a waste of shell, 
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Nor learn of farmers thrift, or parish fames, 
For here superb the great weed of the seas 
Waves its bronze pennons in the place of trees : 
The Laminaria fastens on the names. 


Nor read a racy epitaph in slang, 
Because with deep-sea tang 
The Atlantic tide has come and covered these. . 


On these uncertain shores my lover and I, 

Find the forget-me-not in rocky pool, 

And travellers-joy in deeps that flooded fly, 

And fringed sea-gardens on the parish graves, 

And hedges of dog-rose beneath the waves, 

Church tower in sand, and ships by Sunday School. 


DOROTHY WELLESLEY 


The Deeper Desire 


Pree: noon and afternoon rich blue has bled 


Into a sea now dark as the sky is pale ; 


Down through the cliffs in heat-hushed haste they trail. 


Vesture, like flimsy petals, quickly shed, 
Each naked girl is soon a bobbing head. 
Breeze ruffles, lo ! the bay is strewn with sail, 


And conscious of the shoreward-tacking male, 

They stumble forth : the quietude has fled. 

While towels cling, Diana climbs the east ; 

Their bevy turns half clad to mutely stare ; 

The fleet afar is heading for the moon ! 

Though its approach had to young hearts been boon, 
The disappointment more profoundly pleased ; 
Ocean and solitude had lured them there. 


T. STURGE MOORE 
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“In the Sere and Yellow Leaf” 


OME out into the woods alone with me. . . . 
Into the autumn woods, where old and sad 
Bereft of those strong arms that all the year 

Were her custodians, Earth, a Brahminee 

Puts on her fairest sari, wears her shroud 

Gold edged, for her dead love, Hyperion. 


Her queenly head is garlanded about 
With shining leaves, as to the sacrifice 
The heifer, wreathed with flowers, is led forth, 
And for Hyperion Earth paints her lips 
With scarlet berries, and with amethysts 
Jewels her hands—that erstwhile held his face 
Pressed close against her breast. 

No price men set 
Upon her dying finery, and yet 
Clothed in the purple of her agony 
Her own fierce love the flame to light her pyre 
Kindling her limbs from her own heart on fire 
Dying-in-state of old age and desire 
She lifts our hearts and makes us comprehend 
Somewhat the hurt and purport of her end. 


October 


OT silently, but with a quiet restlessness, 
N:: though their scarlet called for earth’s sad brown 
Their pageant for the greyness of surrender 

The leaves, in wise humility, fall down. : 


They flutter in our streets, invade unquestioned, 
_ Our hearts, that summer’s passing has left bare ; 
They whisper where love hides our tired faces 
Our lips, October-saddened, may not care. 


They creep between the bride-sheets, and they murmur, 
About the hands of those but lately dead 

Kneeling to mourn our swallows, now we crush them 
They dance in rooms from whence our kings are fled. 


Unhindered, unmolested, they have covered over, 
The grass-green lawns, and filled the guttered eaves. 
Beneath their stillness, desolate, our souls lie coldly, 
Our empty arms encircle but dead leaves. 
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WAS born old, and am, alas, too young 
My soul is weary, yet my limbs are strong ; 
I seek for quiet waters, and am flung 

Into a tavern full of wine and song. 


My soul is a young hound straining his thongs, 
My body is decrepit and decayed ; 

I would go battle fiercely with all wrongs— 
And yet my quivering sinews are afraid. 


ANNE FREMANTLE 


Song 


AIDEN, herald not these dreams, 
Walking softly, walking sweetly. 
All thy gifts it surely seems 
Vanish slyly, vanish fleetly. 
Maiden, herald not these dreams 
I will not unbend. 
Will-o’-the-wisp no more thy gleams 
Enough—an end, an end. 


Maiden, herald not these joys 
Walking calmly, walking proudly, 
Victims of the rascal boy’s 
Clamour sadly, clamour loudly : 
Maiden, herald not these joys, 

I will not unbend. 

Go, thy pleading is but noise. 
Enough—an end, an end. 


Maiden, herald not this bliss, 
Walking bravely, walking gladly ; 
Those who yield to thy wild, kiss, 
Caper strangely, caper madly. 
Maiden, herald not this bliss 
I will not unbend. 
Others wait, impatient miss, 
Enough—an end, an end. 
J. SINGER 
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The Village Dance 


OT eight-o’clock, and still the door 
Opens and shuts, and more come in 
To stand and watch the empty floor, 
Waiting for someone to begin. 


Men cluster : women line the wall. 
The vicar hopes to fill the hall. 


Sedately severed, half and half, 

Here, an inert black cloud of men 
Murmurs, with now and then a laugh, 
While opposite, like sun and rain, 
Chattering women and restless girls 
Rustle their silk, and toss their curls. 


Masterly miser-prodigal, 

So careful of that careless show ! 
Indeed the vicar’s filled the hall, 

As Eve her glass an hour ago— 
Childlike, most serious when at play— 
With the mystery of her array. 


Eva ! cloud-shadows on the sea 
And forest-fringes snaring light 
In larches’ lace embroidery, 
And the blue ether’s mothering height— 
Wheeling glances of flashing wings— 
Eva, all forms of living things ! 


Eva ! all curves of wave and dune 
And light, their various adorning, 
Thy happy partner clasps high noon, 
Eva, and dances with the morning 
And holds the sunset in his arms— 
And only knows that scent has charms. 


And she—they breathe upon her hair, 
The stars and planets in their spheres, 
This universe of fire and air 
With Earth’s enormous tale of years— 
And she knows nothing, save her doubt : 
He’ll kiss me if the lights go out ! 
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Past nine-o’clock, and now the door 
Opens no more. No more come in. 

The ready couples take the floor 
Soon as the saxophones begin. 

A splendid dance ! The best of all ! 

How well the vicar’s filled the hall ! 


Their faces say : We dreamers are, 

Ever revolving two and two, 

Asleep we seek our proper star, 
Awake we know not what we do ! 

Till, as each couple passes by, 

Something grows solid to the eye 


Between, above them, and around, 
Hanging heavily, like a pall, 

Down from the rafters to the ground ? 
Dear God, the vicar’s filled the hall 

More than he knows—How dense they lie, 

Clouds of unconscious destiny ! 


For there danced fifty tranquil years, 
And here five minutes in the hay, 

And there, alas, a lifetime’s tears— 
The angel with her clod of clay, 

And over these a ghostly tree 

Spreads foliage which they cannot see, 


Whose very topmost twig of all 
When, forty generations on, 
I and the vicar and his hall 
And all these dancing feet are gone, 
May be some glorious prophet’s birth, 
A box of ointment broke on earth. 


High up, their bells in heaven chime ; 
he dreaming ringers far below 
Hear nothing, but the band keeps time, 
And time keeps on, and on they go, 
Turning, like double stars, each one 
A dark or light companion. 


Until at last the creeping hand 
Has come full circle on the wall : 
Will someone step and stop the band ? 
The vicar wants to clear the hall. 
To clear the hall ! My dear, last Spring ; 
We danced till—hush ! God save the King ! 
OWEN BARFIELD 
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A WET SATURDAY NIGHT 


By T. O. BEACHCROFT 


RS. PLOWMAN stepped heavily off the bus, forged up the 
road against the rain, and hurried in at her own gate. This, 
with its familiar moan, welcomed and announced her arrival. 
2 “Ome at last,” she repeated to herself. ‘Ome at last. Now 
ae get me wet things off and to sit before the hot fire with a nice cup of 
ea. 

Her latchkey stuck for a moment in the keyhole before turning. She was 
trying to work it with her left hand, as her right arm was holding two bulky 
paper parcels ; an old pair of slippers for dad, that her lady had given her ; 
and one or two bits of old dresses for herself or the girls. Probably the 
girls would have them. 

As she stood in the rain struggling with the key, it came over her suddenly 
that she was very tired—just about used up. It was after nine now, and she’d 
been on the go every minute of the time since seven-fifteen in the morning. 
Yes, mother was first out in the morning, and last back at night for the most 
of it. It was heavy work doing two places, and popping back in the middle 
of the day to get her old man’s mid-day meal. Saturday night, and two late 
dinners she’d cooked and served before getting home to her own fire and 
supper. 

“* Drat the thing,” she said, as the key still stuck, ‘ What’s come to it ?” 

She was beginning to feel that she was a bit wet and clammy, and also that 
the time was drawing near when she would have to go a bit more easy. The 
day would come, when those extra half-crowns and five shillings, that 
meant such a lot, would have to go. 
_ At last the key turned and Mrs. Plowman plunged thankfully into the 
passage. In another moment she was in her hot, crowded kitchen. She 
began to talk at once, even as she hung her wet coat and hat on the back of 
the door. . 

“ Now, you girls,” she said, “which of you’s goin’ to make room for your 
Ma? Come on now. Is Bessie in? ” 

“‘ Been in ten minutes,” said Bessie. ; 

“« And not one of you great girls ’ad the sense to hang up your things to 
dry ! Well I never saw such a family.” She made despairing clucks with 
her teeth, smiling at the same time, as if their shortcomings were a standing 
joke. i 
“‘ I’ve brought some things in ’ere,” she said, putting the parcels on the 
table. “‘ Not so fast now—that’s a pair of slippers for yer dad’s tootsies. 
No more pattering round the tiles in yer socks, dad,” she said. sa eae 
_ Dad, grey-headed and shirt-sleeved, who had not moved up till now, 
stirred in his armchair and looked up from the book that he had been 
reading now for the last six months. He read very slowly and with some 
difficulty, but that enabled him to think all the more. It was a life of Wesley. 

She flung the slippers at his feet. Without speaking he put them on and 
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nodded approval. He stretched his legs towards the fire. A dustman gets a 
good many perquisites, but seldom anything so useful as a good pair of 
leather slippers just his right size. 

The three girls, all in the ’teens, moved aside to let their mother draw a 
chair near the fire, but it was Lily, the youngest, who said, “ I’ll get your 
tea, what’ll you have?” 

“ Tust the tea,”’ said Mrs. Plowman. She sat with her knees apart, her 
hands folded in her lap. Her damp hair straggled down her back. She 
belonged to that generation which seems to have solved worse than any 
other women in history the problem of doing their hair. Like others of her 
years she had a perfect touch for a good blowsy effect. 

She looked thoughtfully around at her daughters, and had a vague 
feeling that someone was missing. It made the house very crowded to have 
three grown girls living at home. There was a bed in the front room at this — 
moment, and that was a thing that Mrs. Plowman strongly disliked. Yet 
she never even thought of the time when these three should go, and leave — 
dad and her room to turn round in, with just a lodger or two. Mrs. Plow- | 
man liked a crowd. She expected the family to gather round her, and if — 
they sat down less than sixteen or eighteen to Christmas dinner, with half — 
of them sleeping the night on chairs and sofas, and two or three in every i 
bed, she found the proceedings dismal. i 

Rose was running quickly through the parcel of women’s clothes, that 
Mrs. Plowman had brought. 

““ Oooo,” she exclaimed, pulling out a faded silk underslip and draping it 
over her front, “ I’ll ’ave this one.” 
_ “ You put that down,” said her mother, “ I’m goin’ to wear that.” ; 

The girls giggled. : 

“You think too much of finery,” said Mrs. Plowman, ‘‘ Whatever does 7 
a young girl like you want with a silk shimeasy ? You’re getting to think 
yourself too classical.” 

Mrs. Plowman felt a little uneasy about Rose. Bessie was a good, 
unselfish, steady girl—but that temper of hers ! Well, perhaps it was true, — 
that came from her mother; but she’d have to learn sense sooner or later. _ 
And Lily, the kid of fourteen, she’d grow up to be the best of them yet, 
thought Mrs. Plowman. She’s the one that has the thought to look after her 

a. 
Then there was poor Flo, one of the married ones, at home now as well. 
One more or less didn’t make much difference, and as long as Flo’s Sid 
chose to behave like that it was far better she should be at home for a few 
days. And where was Flo at present? She’d felt there was someone 
missing. 

Flo’s got some pluck, too, thought Mrs. Plowman. Often enough you’d 
see her smiling and laughing away and then she’d catch a look, just a look, 
but she would see the girl was suffering. 

But where was Flo? Generally she liked to be with them. Besides 
where else could she be ? Suddenly Mrs. Plowman felt a little uneasy. 
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* Where’s Flo ? ”’ she said. 


“Dunno, I’m sure,” said Rose. 

“ Don’t care either, I suppose,” said Mrs. Plowman. 

“Where’s Flo, Bessie ? ” 

. ’Aven’t seen her fer hours,” said Bessie, “ I was wondering meself.” 

Wondering indeed ! ” 

“She went out,”’ said Lily. 

“Went out ! On a night like this ? When? what time ? ” 

“ About six,” said Lily. 

“ You’re a nice lot!” said Mrs. Plowman, “ Not one of you ’ad the 
sense to tell me she was trapsing about in the rain on a night like this. 
Where’s she gone to?” 

_ “T believe she’s gone round to see Sid,” said Lily. 

_ “ Sid’s a rotter,” said Bessie. ‘ I’d like to get my ’ands on ’im.” 

_ “Tope it’s all right,” said Mrs. Plowman, “Why couldn’t one of you 
take the trouble to find out ? Sometimes I think you’ve no sense at all. 
I’ve a good mind to run round to Sid’s.” Mrs. Plowman put her half 
finished cup of tea down regretfully. It was a bit hard, she felt, when she’d 
been on the go all day, she couldn’t even have a cup of tea in peace. 

_ “ You can’t go out,” said Bessie, “ ‘The rain’ sorful.” 

- “ T wish I knew she was all right. You don’t seem to realise what she’s 
’ad to go through.” 

_ “Qh, it’s all right,” said Bessie, “‘ Don’t get so upset.” Yet she had up- 
set them all. For they knew their mother was not one to raise foolish 
scares. If she doubted whether it was all right, then there was reason 
to doubt. 

_ Shaking her head, Mrs. Plowman again picked up her cup of tea. 

_ “ Half past nine ! ” she said, “‘ She ought to be in by now. She ought to 
be in.” 

- They sat for a moment. 

-  What’s that? ”’ said Mrs. Plowman. “A car? It’s stopped here.” 
There was a loud knock on the door. 

~ “No! You stay here,” Mrs. Plowman shouted, “ I'll go.” 

_ She flung the front door open to the rain and was confronted by a couple 
of constables. 

_ “ What is it?” she said, ‘“‘ Come in, won’t you ? ” 

~ “ Are you Mrs. Plowman, Ma’am ? ” 

~ “Yes, Iam Mrs. Plowman.” 

~ © Mother of Mrs. Leary ? ” 

~ “ Yes, that’s my Flo—Wot’s wrong ?—wot—” . 
“It’s all right. She’s all right now, but she’s been in the canal. 

- “ Where ! Ere, I’ll come. Bring me my coat, Bess—No, don’t you come 
—it’s Flo—I’m goin’.” 

“© Mary, Mary,” called father from the top of the stairs, “ Wait ’arf a 
mo’. I’ve only got me pants on. Wait till P’ve got me trousers on—can t 


you wait ?” 


ay 
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But the door slammed behind Mrs. Plowman. The three girls crowded 
into the passage. Mr. Plowman ran down the stairs, his trousers over his 
arm. 

“« Let me get decent,” he said, ‘‘ and I’m going out to find em. We can’t 
stay in like this.” 

Mrs. Plowman was rattled along the streets in a taxi. To think that it 
should have come to this, she thought. How could Flo have done it ? she 
asked herself. She could never have dreamed of her child doing anything 
so rash—so wicked. 

And then she thought, poor Flo, that she should have been driven that 
far, and living under her mother’s roof all the time, too. Why couldn’t the — 
girl have said a bit more about it ? How the rain did beat on the windows of 
the taxi. Oh, poor Flo, why couldn’t she have said more ? What had she 
been through all these days, not telling her mother enough about it : never — 
mind, Flo, you must tell me now. Thank God, she’s got me to go to her 
now. | 

Perhaps it was all an accident, too—she’d fallen, poor child. These — 
were nice thoughts for her mother to go having about her own daughter. 

“What happened ?”’ she said to the policemen, “‘ Was it an accident ?”’ 
It must ’ave been—She couldn’t ’ave ... meant . . .”’ but Mrs. Plow- | 


. 

é 

man could not say it. : 
“ She’s all right,” one said, “‘ Don’t you worry, ma.” ; 
“Oh, not so much of your ma,” said Mrs. Plowman, “ I don’t want — 

Mi 


kiddin’.” 

““She’s a bit hysterical . . . wrought up like,” said the policeman, 
““ But there didn’t seem to be any call to take her to the hospital ; so we 
just brought her along to the police-station for a while—all we want is 
someone as will be responsible for ’er ; take her home and look after ’er.” 

“ Well, [ll do that.” ; 

“Well, I’m glad of that. There’s been some trouble, ain’t there; _ 
her husband or something ? ” 

“Yes. She’s been living with me for the last week or so. If only I’d been 
home to-night this wouldn’t have ’appened. I’ve ’ad ten and there’s — 
nothing ever ’appened like this in our family. We ain’t that class.” 

Ten children, she thought to herself, and sometimes they seemed to 
bring nothing but trouble. If Flo had had any sense she’d have never 
wanted to marry Sid. But what can they know about it at eighteen, what 
can they know ? If only she’d ’ave listened to her mother for half a minute, 
I would ’ave told ’er Sid would let ’er down one day, fer all he’s an ex- 
Guardsman, with his fine looks and handsome ways. But what’s the use, 
if a girl can’t get aman one way, she’ll have him another. Father said stop _ 
the whole thing, but that would have been worse still. What a mercy _ 
there’s someone always there to help them with a little sense and steadi- 
ness. What would happen to them all sometimes, she thought, without her 

_at the back of them ? j 

“Where are we going ? ” she asked. 
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“ Albany Street Police Station.” 

“ How much’ll this ride be? I’ve five bob here,” she said, taking out her 

urse. 

“ Oh, that’s all right this way, Mrs. Plowman ; you’ll want that to be 

getting home with, and maybe for a hot drink or two.” 

“ Thanks very much, I’ll keep it then”, she said. 

The taxi drew up opposite the police station. Once more Mrs. Plowman 

gathered herself together and lunged through the driving rain. 

“Straight on,” one of the constables told her, as they pushed open the 

police station door. | 
_ Mrs. Plowman glanced into a room on the left where an officer, un- 
buttoned and ungirdled, sat at a desk, with a pair of spectacles on his nose. 
‘She was piloted down a boarded passage, and found herself in a large, bare 
room, furnished with just a bench, a table and one or two wooden chairs. 
‘There were one or two people in the room, but Mrs. Plowman scarcely 
saw them. 
_ There was Flo sitting double on the bench moaning and crying. How 
terribly bedraggled she looked—like something dredged up out of a pond ; 
her hair all down and streaming, bits of weed still clinging to her wet 
stockings. 

Without knowing what she did, Mrs. Plowman caught her in her arms 
_and kissed her again and again. 

“ Well, Flo,” she said, ‘‘ you’re a nice one.” 

_ Flo looked up, her face strange and haggard. 

“QO, mother,” she said, and burst out with another rush of sobs. 

Mrs. Plowman quickly knelt down in front of her. 

“Come on, now; off with these wet stockings! Do you want me to 
-unbutton your shoes for you ? ” she said, pulling them off quickly, “ Drag- 
ging your old mother out on a night like this.” : 

Filo stirred to a little action and began to help herself. 

“ It’s not—not what you think,” she managed to say, “ I'll tell you.” 
Never mind about that,” said Mrs. Plowman. “ Here, who’s got a 
towel?” 

“ Here’s a towel.” 

Mrs. Plowman began rubbing and rubbing at Flo’s frozen feet. 

_ “ 'That’s better,” she said. “‘ Now put on my stockings—they’re thicker 
than yours ever were. I shall go home with bare legs. ‘They’ll think I’ve 
been paddling.” ; 
“Oh, mother,” said Flo, struggling into them, “ It’s not what you think. 
It isn’t.” 

A youngish man now touched Mrs. Plowman on the shoulder. “ How 
do you do?” he said, “‘ I’ma doctor. I was on the spot and came round 
here with her right away.” 

_ “Thank you very much, sir.” __ vg a A 

_ “ Oh, don’t thank me. She’s all right, I think, if she doesn’t get too cold. 
She’s had a good hot brandy and water.” 
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“Yes, we must get her home quick now.” 

“'That’s just it—we didn’t know what to do with her. Her husband’s 
here, you know, but she won’t have him near her. Thank Heavens we've 
found someone.” 

Mrs. Plowman looked round and saw Sid. All the time he just stood 
like a great fool, not knowing what to say or do. Mrs. Plowman stared at 
him but spoke no word. 


“ She’ll be all right with me,” she said, and turning back to the others, : 


“Now all you men, you make yourselves scarce. I’m going to get 
all these wet things off her and wrap her up in my great coat, and get her 
home quick in a taxi.” 


‘‘'There’s a spare overcoat about,” said one of the constables, “ I'll get — 


that.” 
“Ta,” said Mrs. Plowman, “ I’ll send one of my youngsters round with 
it in the morning.” 


A few minutes later Flo was glowing from a brisk towelling, and wrapped ~ 


in Mrs. Plowman’s coat with a policeman’s over the top of that. Mrs. 
Plowman led her out into the passage. ‘The men smiled. 

** T’ll have to get a taxi,” said Mrs. Plowman. 

* T’ll get you one—will you go in ’ere, please ? The sergeant just wants to 
see you before you go.” 

The sergeant, grey-headed and moustached, said : 

““T won’t keep you ma’am. I just want to convince myself she’s in 
responsible ’ands.”’ 

** T’ll look after her now. Look,” she said, ‘‘ I am ashamed there’s been 
all this. My family ain’t this sort. I’d give a lot to feel this was all over. 
It won’t have to go in the papers or anything ? ” 

“* 'That’s quite all right, ma’am,” said the sergeant, ‘‘ Now I’ve seen you, 
I’ll know she’s all right. Nobody will ever know anything about it except 
the men here.” 

“I thank you. I’m sure I shall be much easier in my mind.” 

“'There’s your taxi : got far to go?” 

“ Notting Hill Gate way.” 

“* Perhaps we could lend you the fare ? ” 

“Thank you. I can pay my own way.” 


They shook hands. And though they met for a moment only out of - 


fifty years of life, it was a touch of true friendship. They saw and respected 


in each other sense and soundness that had weathered many storms, in a 


mad and violent world. 


Then once again, Mrs. Plowman, without stockings or coat, still in her 


working apron, dashed through the drenching rain to the taxi. 


* Well, we’re a couple of objects,” she said to Flo as they chugged along. — 
“ Me without coat and stockings and you in a bobby’s overcoat. Feeling © 


better now?” 
_ “Oh, mum,” said Flo, “ Will you forgive me ? It ain’t what you think, 
it ain’t what you think.” 
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_* Well, you ought to be ashamed of yourself, Flo. This is a nice Saturday 
night for me. No sooner home from work and sitting down to enjoy my 
tea, than I hear Flo’s in the canal. Reely I sometimes think you children 
bring me nothing but trouble, trouble. If it ain’t Joey and his wife, it’s you 
and Sid. Can’t anyone have a little sense but me. Sometimes I wonder my 
hair hasn’t turned jet white years ago, I do! ” 

“Oh, mother. It ain’t so bad as you think. Let me tell you. I'll tell you 
how it was.” 

_ Now don’t you start crying again, Flo. We’ve ’ad enough wet fer one 

_ night. You tell me when you’re safe in bed.” 

__ When they got home the house was empty. Quickly Mrs. Plowman 
_ dropped the wet clothes on the kitchen floor, hustled Flo into bed, then 
_ brought her a cup of tea and some bread and butter, and potted meat. 

__ “* Had no supper, I suppose—been out since six, haven’t you ? ” 
“Yes, about then.” 

“You chose a nice night for yer bath, I must say.” 

_ _ “Oh, Mum, do stop thinking things, please. I tell you it ain’t what you 
_ think. I didn’t mean any harm.” 

“Well, Flo, I’d like to know what you did mean. What’ll all the neigh- 
- bours think ? How are we going to explain it to them ? What are I and 
_ Dad going to say to them ? You didn’t think of that.” 

“Qh, damn the neighbours, what do they matter? I’ll explain it—you 
_ go on thinking I meant to drown myself, but I never meant anything of the 
_ kind. Don’t you trust me enough to know I wouldn’t do that ? ” 

-_ “ How was it, then ? ” 

Well, I'll tell you. I’d felt so miserable and wretched all day, and I 
 couldn’t help thinking all the time this was Saturday night, and how Sid 
and I ought to have been going out to the pictures or something, or to the 
pub, if he wanted it, and coming back together, and everything. I couldn’t 
help thinking about it. 
So I thought surely if I go out and go round now to our rooms it must 
be all right. I felt I knew I could make it all right. So I went along. I 
_ didn’t seem to notice the rain. I felt it ’ad all been just a bad dream. And 
~ I was going to see him and end it. It all seemed like a bad dream. 

4 “So I went round, and when I got to our street, I felt so excited, I was 
_ going to see him. And I opened the door quiet, and thought of the things 
4 I was going to say to make it all right, and went up to our front room and 
_ opened the door, and I saw—Oh, I can’t seem to say it—I saw that little 
- bitch in there with him—in our room.” 

_ “ Was they doing anything ?”’ 

- “No, no. But she was making ’im tea or something and that seemed to 
make it worse still. I could have killed her.” 

“‘ What did they say ? ” 

_ “They just stood. Didn’t say anything. Then I lost my temper and 
- jolly well went for her. I wanted to spoil her face, little bitch. 

“Did you say anything ? ” 
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“ T said a lot of things. I can’t remember now. Then Sid got hold of me 
and pulled me away and she started crying and kicking up a row—and Sid 
told her to go.” 

“‘ He didn’t take her part ? ” 

“No. He spoke very angry, told her to shut up, and then pushed ’er 
out.” 

“* Well, that was something.”’ 

“Well, I should think he ought. Then he started talking to me and 
telling me to keep calm a minute—so I slapped ’is face as ’ard as I could and 
came away.” 

“ Well, you might ’ave heard what ’e ’ad to say.” 

‘“‘ What ! Me hear what he ’ad to say! When I found her in my room 
with him. Not much! There’s too much saying, I think.” 


Flo’s eyes blazed. She sat up as she spoke—and seemed about to break _ 


into another fit of wild crying. 

Mrs. Plowman sighed and put her hand on her shoulder. 

“ Well, ’ave it yer own way,” she said, ‘“ J’d have listened to ’im.” 

* Well, then I went out again,” said Flo with a shaky voice, “‘ I went out 
and I wandered about. I got so wet and I felt so terrible, and I knew it 
wasn’t a bad dream this time. It was real and I couldn’t get away from it. 


‘“‘T’m so unhappy,” she said, ‘‘ You don’t know how I feel.” She gave ~ 


way and clung to her mother. 
In a little while she went on. 
“Then,” she said, ‘I sort of come to myself and realised I was wet 


through and it was getting late, and I made up my mind to get along home. 
Then who should I see but Sid coming along the other side of the — 


street.” 

“* Sid ? Where was he going ? ” 

““Wasn’t going anywhere. He was just walking like I was, and smoking 
cigarettes. He hadn’t even got his cap or coat on. He didn’t see me and I 


went on. Then I thought no, I’d go back after him. And he was walking _ 
ever so fast, and I thought if only I could catch him up, I’d talk to him and — 


I’d make things all right. It seemed like a chance sent like fate, I thought. 
“So I ran along after him—and I got quite close behind—and several 


times I was just on the point of shouting out to him. Once or twice I’d 


really made up my mind to shout and somehow when I tried I couldn’t. 

“We went on, and I was following him ever such a way, it seemed, and 
then I saw we was right down by the Regence Canal. And I promise you, 
Mother, absolutely honest, I never, never, once thought of throwing 
myself in to commit suicide. I wouldn’t never do it. 


“But I began to think if only Sid saw a woman in that canal he’d be 
after her like a shot, because he is brave, you know. No one can say Sid 


isn’t brave.” 

“Oh, he’s brave enough,” said Mrs. Plowman. 

“Well, I thought supposing I was in that canal, how wonderful if Sid 
brought me out and then on the bank he found it was me. I thought that 
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an him sorry and then we could forget everything and it would be 
ight. 

“ Then I thought there can’t be any harm in it. I thought I can’t possibly 
drown because I can swim a bit, you know, I thought. And I went on a bit 
trying to do it—and wondering what Sid would say when he saw it was me. 
I never thought of drowning myself, never. 

“ Then suddenly Sid turned round and before I knew what I was doing 
I sort of stumbled and shut my eyes and then fell right into the canal. 

“ And then as soon as I got in the water I was terrified. It was all so 

_ black and so terribly cold—and I found with my clothes on I couldn’t 
_ swim, and I wanted to scream and scream but I got a great mouthful of 
_ water. Oh, I thought I was gone, I did reely.” 

__ “ And what did Sid do? Didn’t he haul you out then ? ” 

__ “ That’s one thing I forgot, I forgot all about it. I was so distracted, 
_I suppose. Sid can’t swim ’ardly at all—and he can’t stand water. He’s 
_ told me so himself. It makes him go all queer. He can’t ’elp ’imself. 

_ _ “I was almost gone. I couldn’t get myself out. It seemed hours and I 
- thought I was going to drown, but Sid yelled for help and there was a 
policeman over the palings—and he pulled off his jacket and boots and 
- came after me. Then he got me to the bank and Sid saw it was me.” 

_. “ What did he say then?” : 
“He couldn’t say anything. He just kept saying, ‘ O, Flo, O, Flo,’ but I 
_ pushed him away and told him I never wanted to see him again. Then I 
_ don’t know what happened. I just seemed to lose hold and cried and cried 
- —and I couldn’t stop myself. I kept thinking how nearly I’d drowned. 
_ I felt as if it was something inside me going on crying.” 

“And you told them to fetch me?” 

“JT suppose I must ’a’ done. They kept asking me questions and the 
- doctor came and gave me brandy and hot water. All 1 wanted was for them 
all to go and leave me alone. I thought I was going mad. And then I 
suddenly found you were in the room. Oh, Mum, I thought I was going to 
irown, and I never meant to do anything dreadful.” 

“Don’t you think about it any more,” she said. “ That’s the best way. 
- Only let it be a lesson to you. You always act so hasty, that’s the trouble.” 
_ For a time they neither of them spoke. 5 aot 

_ “Well, well,” said Mrs. Plowman, ‘“ Think ’ow much worse it might 
ave been. Remember that in your prayers to-night. I believe you re 
getting sleepy. Do you think you could settle down and go to sleep now ? 

_ “T believe I could.” sf 

_ “ Well, I don’t think a couple of aspirins ’d do you no more harm— 
ust to settle you down, then to-morrow perhaps you'll be able to see Sid 
and fix everything up.” 

= “ Yes,” said Flo, “ I must.” iy 

In the kitchen again, Mrs. Plowman sighed heavily and sat down. The 
others were still out. The house was empty save for her and Flo. She put 
the kettle on to make herself a cup of strong tea. ‘That was what she felt 
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she must have. While it was boiling there were one or two tidying up jobs 
to do. She carried the supper things out to the sink, hung up Flo’s clothes 
to dry. Then made the tea and settled down to it thankfully. 

She had hardly drunk half, however, when she was interrupted. A 
commotion outside her gate ; angry voices ; men shouting. Mrs. Plowman 
leapt to her feet and ran to the door. The others were back. There were 
Dad and the three girls and quite a little crowd and a policeman with them. 
What on earth mischief had they been getting into ? 

The policeman was talking in a loud voice. 


: 
: 
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‘“* Now, Miss,” he said, ‘‘ No more o’ that. You take her in, sir, I should, — 


or I shall have to.” 
Dad seized Bessie by the arm and dragged her in. 


The door shut behind them and they crowded into the kitchen, all ; 


dripping and wet as they were. 

“What is it now ? ” said Mrs. Plowman. “ I’ve had enough trouble for 
one night.” . 

“* Oh, we’re all right. Where’s Flo ? ” 

“Tucked up safe in bed. Don’t you go waking her up. I’ve just got her 
off to sleep. What have you been playing at, Bessie ? ” 


“ T'll tell you how it was. . . .”’ began Dad, but the girls took the words — 


out of his mouth. 
““'We’ve been all round,” said Rose. “‘ Couldn’t find out nothing about 
you. So we come home again, wet—well, look at us—and feeling fed up 


with Sid and everything. ‘Then who should we find at the gate here but — 


Sid ?” 

“* Sid—outside our gate ? What was he doing?” 

“ Staring at nothing. As soon as we saw him he tried to sneak off. But 
you should have seen Bessie, Mum. She ran straight up to him and 
started scratching and slapping him.” 

“ Bessie, you bad girl. What on earth did you want to do a silly thing 
like that for—out in the street, too ? ” 

“T’d do it again,” said Bessie, whose hair was down, and whose breath 
still short, “‘ Sid’s a rotter.” 

Aesth should have just seen her,” said Lily, proudly, ‘“‘ My, she did go 
at him.” 

“Wot girls,” said Mrs. Plowman. ‘‘ What a family—You’re — — 
incuragable ! ” 


She nodded and shook her head : and as she did so she realised that pools 


of water were dripping from their rain-soaked clothes where they stood. 

‘ You’re wet,” she said. “‘ You’re wet through.” 

“ Ugh,” said Bess, wriggling out of her coat and hat, “‘ I should say we 
were. 

“There, Dad,” said Mrs. Plowman, ‘“ You mustn’t stand about in 
your wet things. You take your boots off and warm your feet by the fire. 
Here, give me your coats.” 

“ That’s right,” said Mrs. Plowman, collecting all their coats, “‘ You’ll 
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catch your deather colds if you aren’t more careful. You sit down, all of 
you, and have some tea—the kettle’s boiling now. Then you go straight 

_ along to bed. I’m going to put a hot water bottle in all your beds. You 
make some tea for your father, Bessie. I’ll tell you all about Flo 
to-morrow.” 

There followed an active twenty minutes for Mrs. Plowman. A dry pair 
of socks for Dad at once. Fresh kettles to be boiled. All the dripping 
clothes to be hung up in the scullery. Hot water bottles to be filled and 
placed in the beds. From their own bed she took the sheets right away, so 
that Dad could get right in between the blankets. 

~__ It was now nearly midnight and one by one the family went upstairs. 

_ When Mrs. Plowman came back, the kitchen was silent, the fire almost out. 

_ Now, she thought, I really will have that cup of tea in peace and comfort, 

_ by myself. She picked up the teapot. It was empty. So was the kettle. 

- Not one of the family had had the thought to keep some for her, or pour 

_ her out a cup even and keep it hot, though they’d all taken one themselves. 

_ All the evening she’d been, and not had the chance even to get one cup of 

_ tea inside her without something happening. 

She sat down at the table for a moment. No, she couldn’t be fagged to 

~ make another now. If only someone would just make her one and give it 

_ to her. If only someone besides herself had a little sense, or ever thought 

_ twice. 

-_ And suddenly Mrs. Plowman put her red face on her arms and burst into 

_ tears. The kitchen grew chillier. Flo turned and moaned in her sleep, 

while Sid slunk off home through the rain. After a few minutes Mrs. 

_ Plowman stopped crying as quickly as she had begun. She sat up, sniffed 

and looked round the room. | 

Before her stood her youngest daughter, solemn-faced and wearing only 
her nightdress. 

“ Don’t cry, Mum,” she said, “ Please don’t cry.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Mrs. Plowman, ‘‘ What’d I want to cry for? 

I must have fallen asleep.” 

“You come to bed,” said Lily, and taking her mother by the hand, she 

led her to the door of her room. 
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THE PUMPKIN* 


A One-Act Play by 
LORD DUNSANY 


Dramatis Personae. 


Mr. LarcHeT (a Famous Scientist). 
Mrs. LARCHET. 

KEEDLE (a Small Farmer). 

ALLEN 
MADGET 


} (Two Students). 


SCENE : A green in Kent, by a roadside. Along the left of the stage — 
(audience’s left), runs the hedge of LARCHET’s garden. 
(LARCHET is standing by the wicket. KEEDLE, a small farmer, passes — 
across the green carrying a pumpkin). 


LARCHET : 


KEEDLE : 


LARCHET : 


KEEDLE : 


LARCHET : 
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LARCHET : 
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KEEDLE : 


LARCHET : 


KEEDLE : 


LARCHET : 


That’s rather a big pumpkin, Keedle. 
Rather a big pumpkin, sir? Science and all that, I 
know you know a lot about them. 


Well ? And what if I do, Keedle ? 


Well, sir, I always say a man may know a lot about — 


science, and yet, if you’ll excuse my saying so, 

Oh, say what you like. Out with it. 

Well. And know nothing about a pumpkin. 

Nothing, Keedle ? 

Not if you thinks this is rather a big pumpkin, sir. 

Yes, I should have said very big. 

You certainly should, sir. 

Very big indeed. 

You should indeed, sir. 

But I'll tell you one thing about a pumpkin that you 
don’t know. me 
Not about pumpkins, sir. 

Oh, yes, I can. 

About pumpkins, sir ? I’ve given my life to them. 

I can tell you something about that very pumpkin you’ve 
got there. 

This pumpkin, sir ? 

Yes, and it’s this : that if a scientist were to release a 
certain power that there is in that pumpkin ; the whole 
of it ; a power that there is in what we call the atom ; 
we should get enough force from it to light and warm 
all these houses, and to run all the trains to London, 
and to warm all the valley for that matter ; for a hundred 
years. 
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* Permision to act this play can be obtained from Messrs. Samuel French, 26, South- 
ampton Street, W.C.2. 
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From this pumpkin, sir ? 

Yes. 

Well, well. 

‘That’s what a scientist can tell you about a pumpkin. 
Well, I’d never have thought it. 


(Exit KEEDLE). 
(Enter Mrs. Larcuet through gate). 


I’ve just been telling Keedle something about a pumpkin 

Yes, I’m sure you have. And I’m quite sure you didn’t 

mention to him the very faintest possibility of buying 

some beans. I’m sure you didn’t tell Keedle we’d no 

vegetables in the house. And the reason you didn’t tell 

him that was that the idea never crossed your mind. And 

if such anidea ever had presented itself to you, you’d 

never have thought it mattered. 

Why no. I never did. 

And how often did I tell you we hadn’t a vegetable left 

in the house ? 

Well, I never thought of it. 

Because you can’t think about anything nearer than the 

planet Neptune. 

I wasn’t thinking of the planet Neptune at all. You 

don’t understand. There’s a new planet been dis- 

covered far beyond Neptune. It’s the greatest discovery 

that astronomers have made in our lifetime. One can’t 

help thinking about it sometimes. 

Well, that’s farther off still. 

Yes, I said it was. 

And where are we going to get vegetables from? 

I'll buy some. 

Where ? From the new planet ? 

No, from, from some suitable place. 

But where ? 

Oh, I don’t know. (Shouting) Keedle ! Keedle ! 
(KEEDLE’S voice is heard answering). 

Now you know what you want him for ? 

Ves. 


: I wonder. 


(Exit Mrs. LaRCHET). 
(Enter KEEDLE). 
Oh, Keedle. 
Yes, sir. 
We wanted some vegetables. 
Did, you sir? 
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(KEEDLE takes the pumpkin down off his shoulder and folds up the fiver 
and puts it in an inner pocket and buttons up his jacket. LLARCHET picks up 
the pumpkin). 


(KEEDLE, who has not spoken, now expresses himself with a smile and a 
wink. And as the huge joke of getting a fiver for a pumpkin pervades his 
inner being he smiles a wider smile. 


Enter ALLEN riding or dismounting from a bicycle, just having struggled 
to the top of a steep hill. KEEDLE 1s now leering right into his face). 
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Yes. Er, how much, how much is that pumpkin ? 
Couldn’t sell that, sir. It’s for the harvest festival. 

But I must have vegetables. I must get something. 
Would a pound buy it ? 

I hardly think as it would sir, being as it’s for the 
harvest festival. 

Well, would five pounds buy it ? 

Five pounds ? | 
Yes. I see it’s a large pumpkin. Would five pounds © 
buy it? You see, it’s about all I have on me. 
Five pounds, sir? . 
Les. - 


Sees a nmin Se Ai AOE 


Well, five might. 


Well, there it is ; (gives a £5 note) and if you feel it’s — 
enough for the pumpkin, why, then you can let me have 
it. 


. 
| 


Well, thanks very much. (Exit to house). 


Beg your pardon, sir. 


(ALLEN stares). 


No, it’s not me that’s dotty, sir ; but a gent has just given 
me a fiver for a pumpkin. 

A fiver ? Good price that. 

He’s dotty, sir. Do you know what he wants it for ? 
Wants a pumpkin for ? You eat em, don’t you? 

He doesn’t, sir. He wants it to warm the valley with for 
a hundred years, and run all our trains to London. 
How? 

How? Something about an atom he said, sir. Been 
reading fairy-stories, I expect, till they’ve turned his 
head. And even in fairy-stories I never heard of anyone _ 
making more than a coach out of a pumpkin. 

What’s his name ? 

Larchet, sir. 

Will you think me dotty too if I tell you something ? 


KEEDLE : 
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You, sir ? No, never. I know a healthy young gentle- 
man by his face, when I see one. A sickly looking gent 
he is, and getting old. Got more good blood in your 
face than he has in his whole body. 
Well, Dll tell you something then. 
And what’s that, sir ? 
He can do it. 
He can do it ? You a London gentleman, sir ? 
Yes, a student. Science has been on the verge of it for 
years, and we might find it at any moment. Wouldn’t 
surprise me a bit. But if a man like Larchet says he can 
do it, he can. He isn’t dotty. 
Know him, sir ? 
No. But I know his name. And if he said he was going 
to do it he will. It’s not a bit surprising. 
Well, well. 
He lectured to us once. 
And all out of my old pumpkin. 
(Exit, scratching his head). 
(Enter Manckt, leading a bicycle). 
You would ride up. 
Well, I got here. 
So did I. Bit warm, aren’t you ? 
Oh, cooling off. I just heard a very interesting thing. 
What’s that ? 
They’ve found how to release the atom. 
A village yarn. 
No. It’s Larchet. 
Larchet here ? 
Yes, he lives in Kent somewhere. 
My God! 
It'll be pretty interesting. We’ve heard lectures about it 
for years. Now we'll see it. 
Oh, the fool, the fool. 
Who ? Larchet ? 
Yes, the damned half-wit. Why can’t he leave things 
alone ? 3 
It won’t do any harm, will it ? ; 
Harm ? Listen. Sit down. (They sit). You'll grant I 


know something of science. 


A good two years more than I do. But then Larchet 
knows thirty years more. 

Now listen. I’ve studied astronomy, while you stuck 
to the affairs of our old earth. Consequently you’ve 
never seen it. 

Never seen what ? 
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Never seen the effect of monkeying with the atom. 

Have you ? 

Yes, often. 

Seen it ? 

I’m pretty sure I have. 

Well? 

Nova after nova. The centuries blaze with them. One 
every few years. 

New stars, you mean. 

The sudden flare up of an old one. I’ve studied those 
things. I’ve worked out theories, and never have I 
found any theory that could account for it, except one. 
When a star goes from the tenth magnitude to the first, 
you mean ; and then dies away again ? 

Exactly. There’s never been a passing star that collided, 
so far as anyone ever observed. 'There’s never been any 
reason for that sudden increase of heat, that world-wide 
explosion, except one. My theory accounts for it. And 
I never knew any other even to challenge it. 

And what is your theory ? 

Monkeying with the atom. 

The atom ? But who? 


Some complacent fool there like Larchet. 
But— 


Do you think we’re the only intelligent life in the 

universe ? Do you think that one of the tribes on the 

third planet, that swings round a fourth-rate star, is the 

rae ims in the Universe? Do you really, 
en} 


Well, no. Then what’s your theory ? 


Simply that life is the purpose for which the planets 
swim ; and of course all stars have planets. At any rate, 
that’s the nature of the only star we know. And after 
life has been going for so many million years it gets 
stale, and self-conscious, and fretful. One day it gets 
too clever, and that is the end. Never mind : it all starts 
over again. 


But how does it end ? 

Simply by being too clever. And, by every theory I’ve 
tested, the same way every time. 

And what is that ? 


I told you : monkeying with the atom : some clever fool 
like Larchet. 
But how does that do it ? 
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Why, if you release the atoms of a baked bean you 
release a colossal force. You upset a system. Do you 
think the other atoms are going to sit still and look on? 
As well try to confine an international war to Serbia. 
The whole world, do you mean ? 

Not only that, but our whole system. It would shatter 
the other planets: the sun would simply become a 
nova. 

And all because of Larchet. 

All because we’d grown too clever, and our time was up. 
By Gad, I believe you’re right. But there’s a little good 
horse-sense left in the world yet. I’ve got a little, for one. 
He’s going to do it with a pumpkin ; we’ll stop him. 
Where is he ? 

I don’t know. But we can raise the village against him. 
They'll know. They don’t much like him either, from 
what I could gather. Too clever for them ; that’s their 
good horse-sense again. And it will save the world all 
right. Hi, Hi, Hi, Hullo. Hi. You shout too, Madget. 
I will. Hi. Hi. 


(Enter KEEDLE). 


Hullo, Mister. 

My friend here agrees with what I told you about that 
pumpkin, but he thinks it will smash things up. You 
must get hold of him and stop it. It isn’t safe. 

That’s all very well, sir, but— 

But what ? 

I got a fiver for that pumpkin. 

Oh, is that all? You don’t understand. It would smash 
everything. It would be the end of the world. 

Still ; I got a fiver for it. 

Suppose we must buy it from him? 

es, 

Can we afford it ? 

What ? To save the solar system ? 

We'll give you your fiver, if you’ll find Mr. Larchet for 
us. 

If the pumpkin’s to be given back I’ll want my fair 
profit. 

Yes. All right, all right. 

Well, he lives there, sir. Wait a moment, I'll get a few 


pals. (Shouting). Hi. Come over here a few of you. 
There’s dirty work going on. Come over here. Better 
bring your pitchforks. Come on. 

Have you got a fiver on you? 
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No, I haven't. 
No, nor have I. 
What shall we do? 
Leave him these bicycles as a pledge, and go down to the 
village and telegraph. 
Hi. Come on. Hurry up with those pitchforks. 
We're leaving you our bicycles till we can get the money. 
All right, Mister. (Shouting). Hi. Hi. Come on, Bill. 
Be quick. That Mr. Larchet’s got hold of my pumpkin. 
And he’s going to do something tricky with it. Going 
to pretty well smash up the world with it. Come on, 
Bill. 

(Exeunt MADGET AND KEEDLE). 
(off). Aye. I’m coming. 


Come on, Charlie. Come on. That Mr. Larchet’s going — 


to smash up the world with my pumpkin. Come and 
get it away from him. 
(off). All right. We’ll get it. 
(off). Hi. What’s the matter ? 
‘That Mr. Larchet’s got my pumpkin. © 
We'll have it off him. 
Come on, Fred. 
(Enter Mrs. LaRCHET). 
What’s all this noise ? 
I want my pumpkin back, Mum. 
Why? 
Mr. Larchet, he’s going to do no good with it. 
Going to do no good with it ? How do you know ? 
’Cause a London gentleman told me. 
A London gentleman ? What does he know about it ? 
Oh, he knew all right. 
Do you believe any stranger’s word against Mr. Larchet? 
Mr. Larchet told me the same thing himself, Mum. 
You’re talking sheer nonsense. 


Am 1, Mum? AmI1? Well, do you know what he paid — 


me for that pumpkin ? Look here, Mum. (He shows 
fiver. She stares). Yes, a fiver. That was for no honest 
work. A fiver for a pumpkin, indeed! (To Men off). 
Come on, boys. (To Her). e's up to no good with it. 
Wait a minute, [ll get it for you. (Exit). 

Come on, boys. Can’t take no chances, or that pumpkin’Il 
be the end of the world. Come on. Slip round to the 
back of his house, Bill. And if you meet him; yes, 
round that way ; if you catch him coming out of the 
back, just tell him he’s not going to smash up the world 
with my pumpkin. We'll see he don’t. 


’ 
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THE PUMPKIN 
_ (Enter Mr. and Mrs. Larcuer. He is carrying the pumpkin). 


LARCHET : What’s all this shouting about the pumpkin ? I don’t 
% want it. Take it to the Harvest Festival. 
(Jt is Mrs. Larcuer that secures the return of the fiver). 

The Harvest Festival, sir? Not now, I wouldn’t. A 


pumpkin that’s nearly been the end of the world? 
I wouldn’t be so wicked. 


(CURTAIN). 
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PETER PINDAR 
By J. R. A. HOCKIN 


I am no cormorant for fame, d’ye see ; 
I ask not all the laurel but a sprig. 

Then hear me, Guardians of the Sacred Tree, 
And stick a leaf or two about my wig. 


E do not quote the poet Pye. Not a single line of his dismal 
verse survives. We remember him with difficulty and some 
shame as the most unworthy of all the Laureates whose 


monumental dullness and unprofitable industry appalled even — 
Southey. If we recall any detail of his respectable life it 1s that he com- — 


muted the salary of his office—a tierce of Canary—to twenty-seven pounds 
a year. Thomas Warton, his predecessor, is not a figure to be proud of 
either ; though, indeed, that timid Oxford tutor deserves credit as an 
unbiassed historian of Poetry. But it is some consolation for an otherwise 
conceited posterity to know that these uninspired pedants were justly 
7 tee by the more intelligent of their contemporaries and laughed, 
if not out of Court, at least very effectively into that petty circle of meanness 


and mediocrity ; and that there they perished with the effete classical 


tradition which they represented. 
By 1793 George III had become the great “‘ Comic ”’ of the age, and it is 


fortunate that the English People, at a time when thrones were shaking © 


all over Europe, should have discovered in him a figure of fun—so lacking 
in dignity and intellect, so grotesquely ridiculous in his person and charac- 
ter, and so homely in his ambitions that he could not possibly grace any 
tragic tumbril, and deserved only to be sniggered at as ““ Farmer George.” 


The king with his court and his poets and his German servants and all 


his graceless sycophants reached this ignominious but inviolable sanctuary 
mainly through the disinterested efforts of two professional humorists : 


Gillray, the caricaturist, and John Wolcot, alias Peter Pindar, the satirist. — 
These two belaboured the aristocratic behinds with such vigour and ready- — 


witted fancy that they attracted popular attention from the execrated 
heads of their victims to more mirth-provoking parts. Certainly they 
observed no bounds of decency and flogged away when the fate of Louis 
ought to have counselled restraint ; they even continued the game when 
George had ceased to be the universal butt and had gained the firm and 
tolerant affection of his subjects ; but they were disinterested in that they 


were never sans culottes or actuated by levelling principles and if Gillray 


scratched his hundreds of cartoons to gratify a private spite against the 
King, Wolcot was always the most unscrupulous of “ placemen ” and 


could be bought—at a price—by anybody. Had George appointed him 


i i i 
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Pye’s assistant he would no doubt have written the regulation odes without 
a murmur, though the remuneration would have had to have been more 
tempting than either the barrel of sack or the twenty-seven pounds: 


Right honest watchdogs of the State, 

I like to smile at Kings, but treason hate. 

I, Peter, perpetrate so foul a thing ! 

I offer mischief to so good a King ! 

Now be it known to all the realms around 

I would not lose my liege for twenty pound. 


The importance of Wolcot’s work is almost entirely political. Fashion 
and “Taste ”’ attained, during the last thirty years of the century, a 
fantastic artificiality which threw into relief the growing instability of 
Society and the virtual collapse of morality—public and private—and 
offered an illimitable scope for violent and bitter Satire. Pope’s ideal of the 
moral purpose of Satire : 


O Sacred weapon ! Left for Truth’s defence ; 
Sole dread of folly, vice and insolence. 


had been lost in the feverish diatribes of Churchill and the “‘ New Whigs ” ; 
and the complexity and corruption of Government tended to emphasize 
the political at the expense of the philosophic elements in the intellectual 
life of the nation. A multitude of pamphleteers and ballad-mongers 
flooded the gutters of Literature with their polemical ephemera. Faction 
competed with Fiction in polite conversation, and it was inevitable, in 
such an atmosphere, that the Arts should lose much of their classical 
dignity and acquire a meretricious and topical but essentially democratic 
value. Many a genius wasted in barren controversy and lies happily buried 
in forgotten essays and sermons ; but the tongue-in-the-cheek, scurrilous, 
commercialised Muse of Wolcot and his School ought to be honoured as, 
at her best, a healthily iconoclastic ‘‘ damsel’ who prepared the com- 
paratively bloodless path of Cobbett and led the way to the constitutional 
reforms of the next century by exposing—it is true without premeditated 
purpose—the absurd inconsistencies in the Old Order. | 

~ John Wolcot was born in 1738 near Kingsbridge in Devon. Various 
authorities attribute his education to Kingsbridge, Plymouth, Liskeard, 
Fowey, Truro and Bodmin. It is probable that he gained his acute business 
sense and discriminating interest in Art in most, if not in all, of these 
places ; and it is certain that he finished his schooling in France ; 

- I hate the shrugging dogs ; 

4 I’ve lived amongst ’em ; ate their frogs. 


and studied medicine in London. c 

Both his father and grandfather had been successful doctors ; but he had 
no liking for the rigorous discipline of a country practice. Scarcely had he 
qualified when his unerring eye for the main chance caused him to attach 
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himself, as and like a leech, to Sir William Trelawny, a distant kinsman and 
Governor of Jamaica. Two years of colonial luxury were troubled only by 
the inexplicable existence of an aged clergyman whose tenuous hold on a 
rich Island living hinted another line of advance. He had no difficult 

in obtaining the reversion of the sinecure from his patron having, wit 

diligence, cultivated the latter’s intimacy and that of his family. ‘Thus 
equipped he came to England for Holy Orders, which he received as soon 


as he landed. However, back on the Island, he found the inconsiderate | 


old man still enjoying his tithes and not even in need of a doctor. Thus, for 
the remainder of his West Indian experience, he had to be content—and 
no doubt he was, such was his equable temperament in these misfortunes— 
with the lesser cure of Vere. He employed a curate and lived at Govern- 
ment House. 

Trelawny died in 1773 and the reverend doctor returned to England 
with the widow, ‘“‘ whose death shortly afterwards robbed him of a future 
wife.” Uncomplaining, he reverted to his original profession and built up 
a practice in Truro. # 

He had lived till then in comfortable obscurity and it would seem that, 
at Truro, he was destined for penury and oblivion since his efficiency as a 
doctor had never been evident and Cornwall, in those days, was practically 
a foreign country—it had only just lost its native language. But he soon 
made himself conspicuous, as much by his unorthodox and leisurel 
methods of treatment as by an unwelcome mental restlessness whith 
relieved itself with a series of outrageous lampoons on his fellow citizens. 
From the former he received a fair income and the later—he was thrashed 
once or twice—advertised an outstanding personality. 


On one of his rounds he discovered John Opie, the painter, whose 


promise—and prospects—he was the first to appreciate. He provided his 


“ find ” with board and training, a studio, and a tariff of charges at so much © 


a face*. He befriended, too, the egregious Polwhele, the future Historian 
of Cornwall, then a horribly precocious youth, and the latter has remem- 
bered, in print, some entertaining stories of Wolcot at this period. 


Apparently the doctor acknowledged only one professional duty: “to © 


watch Nature and give her a shove on the back ”’ if he sees her inclined to 
do right. He ordered his fever patients pints of cold water and he seems 
to have been delightfully optimistic about the most serious and distressing 
cases. It is improbable that he ever imposed upon credulity by calling 
Influenza the ‘‘ Whirligigousticon,” as Dr. Thorne styled it to Parson 


Woodforde ; for the few varieties of disease which he accepted he usually — 


treated alike. A gallon or two of cold water covers a multitude of mistakes. 


This ee and not unattractive incompetence did not, however, save - 


him from official reprisals on account of his literary amusements. The 


Corporation attempted to plant an apprentice on him in the hope of — 
occupying his time to better advantage and in revenge for such songs as__ 


LLL LL LLL LOLOL LLL 
* In executing one commission, Opie painted every member of a household—down to the 
cat. 
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O The Roast Pork of Old Truro! But he escaped and continued his 
irresponsible life at Helston and Exeter. 

He now abandoned medicine. The very definite and stimulating effect 
of his wit on the West Country folk had impressed him to such purpose 
that he published specimens of it in London, where Wit had developed into 
an organized industry ; and the reception accorded to these tentative 
slanders encouraged him to venture into metropolitan journalism. Opie, 

_ too, for whom he had rightly predicted instant success, was now ripe for 
further exploitation, and, in spite of boorish manners, offered an un- 
_ avoidable opportunity for lucrative showmanship. He was easily persuaded 
to London and the two friends “ opened ” in Leicester Fields. 
At first the doctor gave most of his attention to Opie’s affairs. His 
_ experience of High Society—if only Jamaican High Society—had not been 
wasted, and he procured for his protégé the friendship of Reynolds and an 
_ audience at Court. Soon the “ Gainsboroughs,” the “ Romneys ” and the 
_“ Northcotes ”’ were crowding the studio and the young village carpenter 
had become the fashionable portraitist. That this queer couple had some 
financial agreement between them is well established; that this was one- 
_ sided is highly probable, and that it broke down within a year may have 
_ been due, not to any cunning on the part of the simple-minded artist but 
_ to the latter’s ingenuous criticism of his benefactor’s own modest pictures. 
_ They parted and the Reverend Doctor Wolcot set up as Peter Pindar : “‘ a 
- distant relation to the Poet of Thebes and Laureate to the Academy.” 
-  Peter’s kinship with that severe and pious Greek whose obscurity of 
_ thought and eccentric vocabulary still puzzle and delight the classicist was 
_ indeed distant ; but his self-appointment to the Royal Academy indicated 
avery genuine and praiseworthy disgust for the many undistinguished and 
talentless nobodies who adorned that conceited institution. He roasted 
them all in terms which attracted immediate attention. ‘The chief sufferer 
from his penetrating criticism was Benjamin West, an American and, later, 


PRA.: 
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A jew-like, shock-polled, scrubby, short, black man ; 
More like a cobbler than a gentleman. 
Who stole, like Reynolds, a renown. 

A man, indeed, whose vilely daubing brush 
Puts Painting, the sweet damsel, to the blush. 


- West, as Historical Painter to the King,* received from the Crown £1,500 
a year—an “ Honorarium ” which ceased during the King’s insanity ! 
- But his standard of performance approached to Pye’s insignificant level and 
_his innumerable and colossal pictures are unredeemed in their monotony 


_ by any vigour of execution or beauty of colour : 


* He is credited with the foundation of the Modern School of Historical Art by refusing 
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The Holy Scriptures say “ all flesh is grass ” ; 
With Mr. West all flesh is brick and grass. 
Except his horse-flesh, that I fairly own 
Is often of the choicest Portland Stone. 
The contemplation of such mediocrity led to higher game. George’s — 
ideas of Art were emphatic, but disgracefully unworthy of the patron of the’ 
Academy, since they reflected a portentous affectation and a complete 
absence of taste and culture. Peter’s prospecting sniffs in this august 
direction alarmed the government who tried to frighten him with legal 
proceedings. They failed and he plunged joyfully into that—for him— 
inexhaustible sewer of scandal—the Court. 

Andrew Marvell attacked Charles II because he considered that 
monarch’s behaviour inherently evil ; Pope felt a strong moral urge when 
he wrote the Dunciad ; but Peter Pindar pilloried George III and all the 
respectable institutions of his time for money until he was in a position to 
sell his copyright, and after that because he savoured his reputation as “ the 
most unsparing calumniator of his time ’’* too keenly to retire. 

Little is known of his intrigues and business affairs. Certainly he lost a 
Civil List pension by over-meticulous bargaining but it is not unlikely that 
the Carlton House party supported him generously ; for he seldom “ picked 
on ” the Prince of Wales and, on occasions, went out of his way to glorify 
the vices of that unpleasant profligate. This connection would explain the 
mysterious source whence he was furnished with all the tittle-tattle of the 
Royal menage. 

He used his discreditable material with such amusing ingenuity and 
apparent ferocity that his odes and poetic epistles soon achieved the widest 
possible circulation. The King’s oddly-shaped figure, his coarse face and 
absurd mannerisms of speech and habit ; together with those interminable 
questions which so appalled Dr. Johnson} ; and his meanness, and his 
gross appetite, and his haggling with rustics ; all these and the complemen- 
tary characteristics belonging to the Queen and the follies and indiscretions 
of the courtiers were combined to present an undignified distortion of 
Royalty most acceptable to the awakening envy of Democracy. But though 
he exercised his wit on the upper classes and, by implication, contrasted the 
extravagance of Society with the general poverty of the workers, he seldom 
betrayed any intrinsic sympathy with the Poor. Still—the revolutionists 
must have delighted in his description of the labourer’s bedroom : 

Where calmly sleep the parents with their darlings, 
Though nibbled by the fleas as thick as starlings ; 
Lull’d to their rest beneath the coarsest rugs, 

And dead to bitings of a thousand bugs. 

Content, mild maid, delights in simple things 

And envies not the state of Queens and Kings. 

* Sir Walter Scott. 

tT “ His Majesty seems to be possessed of some good nature and much curiosity ; as for his 
nous, it is not contemptible. His Majesty, indeed, was multifarious in his questions ; but, 
thank God, he answered them all himself!” (Boswell). 
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Peter’s most successful satires parodied the style of Warton and Pye, 
and it is largely due to them that the Birthday and other formal odes 

- became so thoroughly discredited. Whenever the wretched Laureate 
_turned on his flowery and fatuous sentiment, Peter also addressed ‘Great 
_ Caesar ”’: 
Tom, soon as e’er thou strikst thy golden lyre, 
Thy brother Peter’s Muse is all on fire, 

To sing of Kings and Queens and such rare folk ; 
Yet midst thy heap of compliments so fine 
Say, may we venture to believe a line ? 

You Oxford wits most dearly love a joke. 


Son of the Nine, thou writest well on nought— _ 
Thy thund’ring stanza and its pompous thought, 
I think must put a dog into a laugh. 
Edward and Harry were much braver men 
Than this new-christened hero of my pen ; 
Yes, laurell’d Odeman, braver far, by half. 


"The occasions which Peter chiefly celebrated had few godlike or heroic 
attributes. They included the attempt to feed the Windsor bullocks on 
; horse chestnuts : 


Your leanness mortifies the King of Nations, 
Displeased he wonders that ye wont grow fat. 

Your high back-bones employ his speculations, 
Much your lank bellies exercise his chat. 


_ and the famous visit to Whitbread’s Brewery : 
x Arriv’d, the King broad-grinn’d, and gave a nod 
a To Mr, Whitbread, who, had God 

Come with his angels to behold his beer, 
With more respect he never could have met— 
Indeed the man was in a sweat, 

So much the brewer did the King revere. 


and the inspection of Lord Pembroke’s statues at Wilton House : 
“‘ Pray, pray, my Lord, who’s that big fellow there ? ” 

“‘ *Tis Hercules,” replies the shrinking Peer. 

“ Strong fellow, hey, my Lord ? Strong fellow, hey ? 


4 Clean’d stables ; cracked a lion like a flea ; 
; Kill’d snakes, great snakes, that in a cradle found ton 
a “The Queen, Queen’s coming! Wrap an apron round him!’ 


and, most ludicrous of all, the Eton “ humiliation ” which is supposed 
to account for George’s preference for Gottingen as school for young 
gentlemen. George 
q From Windsor oft danc’d down to Eton College, 
To make himself a pincushion of knowledge ; 
That is, by gleaning pretty little scraps 

Of Caesar, Alexander and such chaps. 
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There sagely would he oft harangue the Master 
On Homer, Virgil, Pindar, my relation, 
Fast as a jack-fly, very often faster— 
Now Jack-flies have a sweet acceleration. 
Oft ask’d he questions about ancient Kings— 
Nat’ral ! because so like himself—Great things. 


The questions were much appreciated by the school : 
And lo, of mimicry the saucy trick, 
Like wildfire through the College ran. 
This, Fame, who seldom lessens sounds, did bear, 
With all its horrors to the Royal ear : 
The consequence the School had cause to rue— 
To schools the Monarch bade a long adieu ; 


Of Eton journeys gave the idea o’er, 
And, angry, never mention’d Caesar more ! 


Social life in those unregulated times could be excessively dissolute 


without being particularly noticeable, and the most respectable married 
men kept their mistresses with as little concern as they now keep their 
dogs* Broad humour, therefore, was more closely related to pure vulgarity 
than to any elaboration of the paraphernalia of sex, and Sterne, Smollett 
and Fielding relied for their coarser effects not so much on “ intimate 


detail ’’ as on common indelicacy. In this respect Peter’s pet vulgarity was — 
vermin ; fleas and every kind of parasite he delighted to write about. All — 


the victims of his satire he associated at one time or another with these 
dishonourable hoppers and crawlers, either by direct accusation or meta- 
phorically ; and his magnum opus, the Lousiad, which took him ten years 
to write, received its inspiration from the true story that the King had 


found a louse on his plate and had had the heads of all the cooks, scullions | | 


and menials in the kitchen shaved to the skin. 

The Lousiad, ‘“‘ with the utmost poignancy of ridicule,” covered the 
whole social organisation which supported the inglorious George III. All 
the officers of the Court and the ministers of State were dealt with in terms 
beside which modern attempts at slander are panegyrics. Peter enjoyed 
incredible licence, and though he polished the Loustad with the greatest 
care,t it was due rather to the important indignation of the libelled after 
the issue of each canto than to the labours of composition that this Epic 
of Insults occupied a decade in its publication. 


One example will suffice to indicate the Lousiad’s style of libel and its — 


digressive method : 


“Yes (cried the King)—Yes, yes, their curls shall quake. 
But tell me, where, where, where’s Sir Francis Drake ? ” 


——————-. 


* e.g. Mr. Custance in Woodforde’s Diary. 
t “ For wit, humour, pathos and satire all united, The Lousiad is without a rival in 
Literature.” (British Satirist). 
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and Peter spends fifty lines on heroics—explaining that this Sir Francis 
Was : 
Not he who poured on Mexico his tars, 
But he, at London, who with linen wars : 
Napkins and damask tablecloths assails 
With scissors, razors, knives, and teeth and nails ; 
Who dares with Doylies desp’rate war to wage, 
Such is Ais province and domestic rage. 


‘In this gentle way Peter alludes to Sir Francis’ care of the royal linen 
_ cupboard, and explains how the linen wore out so rapidly—his supply of 
_ these statistical tit-bits was unfailing—and was retained by Sir Francis as 
_“ Perquisites of Place.” 

__ When Tom Paine’s threats grew too insistent to be ignored by the 
_ authorities, Peter’s gibes at the Constitution acquired too sharp a demo- 
_ cratic flavour and he returned to the Academy and the Laureate and to 
~ Boswell and Mrs. Piozzi in whose biographical frenzies he revelled. Once 
_ or twice he tackled Dr. Johnson during that worthy’s lifetime : 


"3 


Di At London frequently we meet 

2 A lofty camel in the street 

= Moving with state-unwieldiness along. 

: We also see a monkey on his hump 

Now, with an arch grimace, from head to rump 
Skipping, and drawing wonder from the throng. 


‘There was always West to sneer at and in time he found another useful 
stand-by: Sir Joseph Banks, the President of the Royal Society. The 
“apology” for “Sir Joseph Banks and the Boiled Fleas” deserves 
quotation : 

Some discontent arising among the more enlightened members of the Royal 
Society, on account of Sir Joseph’s non-communication of wisdom to the Royal 
Journals, spurred the knight on at last to open his mouth. He told an intimate 
_ friend that he had made a discovery that would astonish the world, enrich the 

Journals, and render himself immortal, and with the most important confidence and 
philosophic solemnity, he affirmed that he was upon the eve of proving what had 
never entered into the sou! of man, viz : that fleas were lobsters. Accordingly Jonas 
_ Dryander was ordered to go and collect fifteen hundred fleas, and boil them ; which, 
if they changed to the fine crimson of the lobster, would put the identity of the 
_ species beyond the possibility of a doubt. At length the bed of the President was 
4 ransacked by his flea-crimp, Jonas, fifteen hundred of the hopping inhabitants were 
caught and passed the dreadful ordeal of boiling water. 


_ The experiment was not a success : 

a Then Jonas cursed with many a wicked wish 

a Then showed the stubborn fleas upon a dish— 

: ‘‘ How |” roared the President and backward fell— - 

4 “‘ There goes, then, my hypothesis to Hell!” 

Perhaps the nearest approach to personal rancour which Peter showed 
was in his attitude towards Pitt—an attitude which he shared with most of 
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his profession. The ‘‘ Young Man” seemed strangely colourless to the 
caricaturists ; he had no remarkable vices and few personal characteristics 
which could be turned to account; so the tribe of blackguarders, with 
Peter at their head, had to use their powers of invention to a degree which 
they resented bitterly. In Peter’s case there was an additional ground for 
complaint in the lost pension, and his references to the Prime Minister 
were always particularly venomous and unjustifiable. Pitt liked to drink — 
port with his friend Dundas, and Peter and Gillray seized on this oppor- — 
tunity to suggest the most disgraceful orgies. To protestations and threats 
Peter replied with a mock farewell to the public in Liberty’s Last Squeak : 
No more must ye laugh at an ass ; 
No more run on topers a rig ; 
Since Pitt gets as drunk as Dundas, 
And Dundas gets as drunk as a pig. 


And he sustained this motif till Pitt’s death : 


He dies not by a single sigh deplored, 
To Davy Jones’ locker let him go 
And with Old Neptune booze below. 


After an uninterrupted and irrepressible reign of twenty years as State 


Fool, Peter incurred, in 1800, the fierce displeasure of the Antt-facobin 
which took exception to his Nil Admirari : or a Smile at a Bishop. 'The 
Bishop was Porteous of Sabbath-enforcing memory, and the occasion of the 
smile was Miss Hannah More’s educational activities in urging the accep- 
tance by the Poor of their hard lot. Peter’s fun-poking at this lady and her 
supporters seems meek beside his usual unprincipled excesses and far from 
unjustified : 
Though Hannah’s prose present us nothing new— 
Though Hannah’s verse be lame, insipid stuff ; 
Some sable critic in some kind Review. 
Shall give the little paper kite a puff. 


This reference, perhaps, stung the Anti-facobin, which had hailed the 7 


poetess exuberantly, into calling Peter “this disgustful subject, the 
profligate reviler of his King and impious blasphemer of his God.” For 
some reason—possibly because the writer, Giffard, was a more shameless 
Bern than himself—Peter was roused, though his own sense of humour 
ad hitherto proved unsurmountable ; he rushed out with a stick and sought 
an encounter with Giffard in a Piccadilly bookshop. Unfortunately 
he set about the wrong Giffard—William—and that warped and soured 
critic had then no connection with the offending paper. Peter lost his 
stick and his wig and was rolled in the gutter by the apprentices ; and 
William, with a seriousness and application which his assailant did no 
merit, wrote a masterpiece of invective in retaliation. : 
After this degrading exhibition Peter was unable to maintain his status 
and his work became less pertinent and important. He continued, however, 
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to maintain the frequently disputed agreement with his publisher which 
gave him his annuity and, on one occasion, he maintained his “ honour ” 
_ against a charge of adultery—the only prosecution he ever had to face. 

In 1812 he retired with Gillray—who died, insane, shortly afterwards— 
and left the field to a host of imitators, one of whom, C. F. Lawler, assumed 
his pseudonym and style but not his ability and nimbleness. Other 
imitators carried the name, in one form or another, till 1850 or later ; so 

_ that ‘‘Peter Pindar” as an institution, lasted for eighty years and flourished 
in Wales, Ireland and America. 
___ Wolcot died in 1819 and lies buried with his coffin touching that of 
_ Samuel Butler’s in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. In his last years the public 
_ cherished him as a tradition in spite of his vicious life and scurrilous works. 
_ Hazlitt reflects this misplaced idealisation in a somewhat unconsidered 
_ passage : 

The Bard in whom the Nation and the King delighted . . . old and blind, but 
still merry and wise ; remembering how he has made the world laugh in his time, 
and not repenting of the mirth he has given ; with an involuntary smile lighted up 
at the mad pranks of his Muse and the lucky hits of his pen—‘‘faint picture of those 
flashes of his spirit that were wont to set the table in a roar” ; like his own expiring 
taper, bright and fitful to the last ; tagging a rhyme or conning his own epitaph ; 
and waiting for the last summons, grateful and contented. 


¢ 


_ Peter’s influence on literature is not negligible. Burns’ opinion, “a 
_ glorious fellow and a first favourite of mine,” may not have been unani- 
- mously endorsed, but he did stimulate a discerning criticism in his con- 
_ temporaries, and through him every figurehead of the changing social 
_ system became an Aunt Sally at a circus rather than a symbol of despotic 
_ tyranny. But his chief importance as a poet lies in his effect on Byron. By 
_ his combination of Hudibrastic rhymes and colloquial idioms with the 
_ “serious rhythms of Iambic verse” he’ provided a model for Don Juan, and 
_ English Bards and Scottish Reviewers contains several indications that it is 
_ in debt, both in method and in subject, to the lesser author. 

No full account of Wolcot’s life and work exists—though there is an 
_ analytical appreciation by a learned German philologist—and no complete 
- collection of his poems has ever been published ; but there are two, three, 
_ four and five-volume selections which are often to be picked up from the 
garbage trays in out-of-the-way book-knackers’ shops. In opening them, 
the curious casual, if he can forgive their inescapable bawdiness, may well 
light on : 


Rare keys that ope the twilight vaults of Time. 
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HARTLEY COLERIDGE'’S 
UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE 


By E. L. GRIGGS 


MONG the numerous relics and remains in the possession of the 


Coleridge family are to be found a group of letters by Hartley. 


Coleridge,* famous not only as the son of Samuel ‘Taylor 

Coleridge, but for his own literary accomplishments as well. 

Since only a few of these letters have been publishedf and since they are 

valuable both as human documents and for their literary excellence, they 
well merit a brief study. 

Letter writing was to Hartley Coleridge an art ; and on his letters, no 


matter to whom he was writing, he lavished the assiduous labour evident — 


in his familiar essays.|| Inasmuch as his life was so wanting in incident, 
his letters lack factual information ; instead one learns of Hartley’s homely, 
every-day life and of his intellectual pursuits. His published poems*}+ show 
him condemning himself for his unproductivity and laxity of will; his 
essays reveal him pouring out his heart in “‘ Lamb-like ” fashion*]; but his 
unpublished letters are the best reflection of his inner spirituality. Monoto- 
nous as his outer life was, intellectually Hartley Coleridge was extremely 
active. 

Hartley’s circle of correspondents was small. Most of the letters which 
have been preserved are addressed to members of his immediate family, 
and particularly to his brother, Derwent; occasionally a letter was 


addressed to such important men as Charles Lamb, John Wilson, or : 


A. A. Watts ; and there are several delightful groups of letters to women or 
girls of his acquaintance. . 

The letters of purely a personal nature are often the most charming. 
Hartley fought, or seemed to fight against his paralysis of will. Thinking 


* Hartley Coleridge (1796-1849), the eldest son of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, inherited 
some of his father’s genius and most of his eccentricities. His uneventful life was spent, after 
five years at Oxford and two in London, at Ambleside or Grasmere. His better known works 
are Poems by Hartley Coleridge (1851) and Essays and Marginalia (1851), both edited by 
Derwent Coleridge, Hartley’s brother, and Biographia Borealis ; or Lives of Distinguished 
Northerns (1833). 


t See the preface to Poems by Hartley Coleridge, 1851, and Hartley Coleridge ; His Life and — 


Work, Griggs, E. L., 1929. 

} It is my intention eventually to prepare these letters for publication. 

|| Cf. Essays and Marginalia, 1851. 

*+ Poems of Hartley Coleridge, 1851 ; these have been many times reprinted, the last 
complete edition being in the Muses’ Library in 1908. | snes 

*] For a comparison of Charles Lamb and Hartley Coleridge as essayists, see Griggs, E. L. 
op. cit., p. 195. 
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of his inability to adjust himself to the academic routine of an Oxford 
tutor* and ofhis failure at self-support in London, he writes to Derwent : 
You are not ignorant how severely [I] myself have been tried. I have sunk under 
the trial—yet not so as to have lost the power to hope against hope—to believe in 
spite of my own unbelief. . . . I have no hopes, and not many wishes, which lie at 


the mercy of chance, and I have a strength within me which is the more secure 
because I have learn’d not to confide in it.t 


| aS fe later, he writes to his mother about his failure to continue work 
at Leeds : 


You say kindly, far too kindly, that you will not reproach me for any transactions 
at Leeds] : but perhaps you are not aware that with regard to my finally quitting 
Leeds no reproach whatever is due. 
About this time (1834) Hartley’s father died. Grrief-stricken, Hartley 
_ wrote one of his finest letters, but as Derwent included it in his Memoir of 
_ his brother, || I shall not quote from it. An unfulfilled promise to write an 
introductory critical essay for the Biographia Literaria*} brought forth many 
_ passages like that which follows : 


oe I must tell you it is doing, and will by the time this reaches you, be done. 


_ Years later, still thinking of frustrated purposes, he writes : 
I trust to make a far better year of 1845 than any since I left Leeds. 


_Nor is Hartley’s defence mechanism aroused merely by unaccomplished 
__ literary work. Unable to support himself he was often dependent on his 
i family for sustenance ; but he made efforts to extricate himself : 


At all events I am determined to be free from pecuniary obligations to her [his 
mother] before Christmas, well knowing not only the privations she necessarily 
undergoes from the narrowness of her income, but the poison which such worldly 
dealings mingle with the pure streams of affection. The sense of obligation is the 
bane of gratitude, and hard it is to love either one’s creditor or debtor, as child 
should love mother. 


_ Mrs. Wordsworth had been in charge of Hartley’s ‘‘ expense money ” 
__ after his mother’s departure from the Lake Country ; and of this arrange- 
~ ment, which had apparently not been wholly satisfactory to Mrs. Words- 
_ worth, Hartley writes : 

: If I can hinder it Mrs. Wordsworth shall have no unnecessary trouble in the 
= future. 

E 


* In 1820 Hartley forfeited a fellowship, mainly on the grounds of intemperance and bad 
_ company, though no formal charge was made against him. 

+ From an unpublished letter. Hereafter in this article quotations without footnotes are 
from unpublished letters. ; , ore 

t In 1832 Hartley Coleridge went to Leeds to write and supervise the publication of the 
_ Biographia Borealis. In 1833, through the failure of his publisher, he was forced to give 
up the project, half published, and return to Grasmere. 

|| op. cit., pp. cxi ; also Griggs, op. ctt., pp. 134-7. 

*+ Griggs, op. cit., pp. 140-1. The essay was never finished ! 
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Possessing to no little degree his father’s psychological insight, Hartley 
Coleridge often looks into himself. He understood only too well his short- 
comings, but was utterly unable to redeem himself. His career was merely 
what one biographer calls “‘ a splendid failure.” * Analyzing his failure to 
win the Newdigate prize at Oxford, he writes : 


I verily believe that I should have gone crazy, silly-mad, with vanity, had I 
obtained the prize for my Horses of Lysippus. It was almost the only occasion in my 


life wherein I was keenly disappointed ; for it was the only one upon which I 


felt any confident hope. I had made myself very sure of it, and the intelligence that 
not I, but Macdonald, was the lucky man, absolutely stupefied me. Yet I contrived, 
for a time, to lose all sense of my own misfortune in exultation for Burton’s success. 
Poor dear Burton! . . . The truth is, I was fea. I sang, I danced, I whistled, I 
leapt, I ran from room to room announcing the great tidings, and tried to persuade 
even myself that I cared nothing at all for my own case. But it would not do. It 
was bare sands with me the next day. It was not the mere loss of the prize, but the — 
feeling or phantasy of an adverse destiny. I was as one who discovered that his 
familiar, to whom he has sold himself, isa deceiver. I foresaw that all my aims and 
hopes would prove frustrative and abortive ; and from that time I date my down- 
ward declension, my impotence of will, and melancholy recklessness. It was the 
first time I sought relief from wine, which, as usual in such cases, produced not so 
much intoxication as downright madness.f 


Hartley can, however, be gay in his letters. Annoyed by the baby in the 
family with whom he was staying, he says humorously : 


We have the most perseverent squaller that ever displayed precocious indications 
of original sin. 


Money for clothes gave him the most distress. His relatives kept him 
as well Hee as they were able ; but he was constantly mentioning what 
he needed : 


When I get a remittance from Blackwood I will get a new hat, but my present 
[one] is not by any means bad. I have an old one which I wear sometimes in wet 
weather which must have given offense to somebody—hang ’em |! . 


But such letters as those referred to above are of interest only en masse 
and when interpreted in the light of Hartley Coleridge’s strange personality. 


Of permanent value are his criticisms of individuals and literature. The _ 


remarks are always subjective and usually whimsically recorded ; but 
‘Hartley was too sensitive a critic, not to be trusted in his personal and 
literary judgments. John Wilson (Christopher North) the editor of 
Blackwood’s, exerted considerable influence on Hartley, often entertaining 
him at his home, and at the same time requiring literary exertion. Of 
Wilson, Hartley writes : 


* Graham, H. J. C., Splendid Failures, 1913. ‘ 
t Poems of Hartley Coleridge, 1851, \xxxiii ; Griggs, E. L. op. cit., 69-70. Though this 
quotation is from a notebook it is sufficiently like those in the letters to deserve inclusion here, 
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He is a living confutation of the dogma that Scotsmen are deficient in humour or 

generosity. . . . Sometimes too he commits the crying sin against all taste of 

" speaking amorously of Eatables—e.g., the voluptuous breasts of grouse! This of 

course, is a joke, but it is an unpleasant one—it affects the mind differently from 

what it is intended to do. But all this is nothing to set against his multitudinous 
goodness to man, woman, and child, bird and beast. 


Robert Southey’s services to the Coleridge family are well known ; and 


_ his influence on Hartley was strong and lasting. The publication of The 


Pet ST ae ee. NN ee ee er ewe 


Vision of Judgment by Southey in 1821 was later to bring forth Byron’s 


_ famous satire ; Hartley was quick to see its faults : 


Have you seen Southey’s Vision of Fudgment !!!!11110 Tempora O Mores— 
And is it come to this ? And our dear good mother gave me such a hint to praise 
in her last letter!!! [She was still living with the Southeys at Keswick]. I came 
off, I think, pretty well, saying that I did not think it the best of S’s poems. 
Seriously speaking, our late lamented Monarch did not deserve such an insult to his 
memory. And who but a converted revolutionist would ever have dreamed of 
spurring the wild-gall’d, glander’d, stagger’d, bott-begrown, spavin’d (oh for the 
Complete farrier) broken-down gelding, that has turned blind with facing year after 
year the same round of court compliments, who, I say—but Southey himself would 
have forced the poor old beast into the Hexameter long trot, and so mounted as on 
another Rosinante, set off in search of adventures, in the world of spirits. 


Although Hartley was keenly aware of Southey’s shortcomings as an 
author, he never ceased to reverence the man. Wordsworth, too, re- 


= mained Hartley’s friend. The relationship of Hartley Coleridge’s poetry 


to that of Wordsworth has been investigated* ; but it is interesting to find 


_ Hartley’s critical remarks perfectly in accord with modern judgment: 


Wordsworth’s prose has done more to retard his fame, than the simplest of his 
poems. . . . What a mighty genius is the Poet Wordsworth ! What a dull proser 
is W. W. Esqre. of Rydal Mount, Distributor of Stamps and brother to the Rev’d 
the Master of Trinity. 


~ Later in life, Hartley writes : 


Mr. Wordsworth looks older but keeps up his spirits wonderfully, his character 
like his poetry is much softened by age. . . . It is natural for an old man, and such 
our reverend friend now is, to withdraw alike from intensity of intellectual exertion 
and perturbation of feeling. . . . Most delightful it is that Wordsworth has opened 
for himself a path so well suited to his declining years. I do wish however that 
there had been a little less of Lowther Castle and that he had not called poor old 

_ Lady Lonsdale a Nymph. 


Only a perusal of all the letters will give an idea of the scope and nature 


of Hartley’s mind ; but the wide range of subjects in the quotations given 


may suggest the multiplicity of interests, as well as the subjective treatment 
of everything. The style varies from a colloquial manner to the formal 
essay. When the letter was to a member of his family about his economic 


- difficulties, Hartley assumes a half-serious guise ; but when he forgets about 


* Fournal of English and Germanic Philology, October, 1923. 
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the pressure of mere circumstances, then he launches forth in a style, easy, 
well-polished, and crowded with the products of his learning and imagina- 
tion. Letter after letter, stripping away a few external appendages, is an 
excellent essay, comparable to the best informal essays. The language of 
these letters is carefully selected and workmanship is lavished upon them ; 
but the style remains easy and unlaboured. They are really familiar essays, 
betraying a variety of interests and a wholesomeness of personality. The 
following letter, selected almost at random, will illustrate Hartley Coler- 
idge’s delightful style. 

Ambleside (Fell’s), July 13. 

Dear Madam, 

You have doubtless heard that in certain arctic regions voices are liable to the 
influence of frost, and are detained, like mail coaches in deep snows, a long time on 
the way. Thus, the ‘‘ No” to a matrimonial proposal might only receive the ex- 
pectant at the end of six months. Meantime, we must imagine the parties frozen 
in their several acts of supplication and denial, the statues of themselves in a state 
of suspended animation, and so the ‘‘No,”’ tho’ six months after date by the Almanca, 
will seem to the thawing suitor too quick a reply to his question. I wish there were any 
frost that could in like manner suspend the periods between my receipt and my 
answering of letters, for I fear they are often of a weary and Laplandish length, and 
that my responses too often are a too late repentance. Nevertheless, and notwith- 
standing, I was most agreeably surprised to see Louisa. We hear little in this 
northern nook except what our southern correspondents export to us. Janetta does 
not know me at all ; but I think she soon will. She is just the clever, knowing little 
old woman I expected, but I confess not quite so pretty. But it is delightful to hear 
her talk German with Fell., German, before I heard you speak it, I used to think the 
cruellest torture which the presumption of the builders of Babel had inflicted on the 
ears of man, a most rash and unconsidered judgment, seeing that I never heard the 
Caffir, the Hottentot, the Ashantes, or even the Madjiar. But when I heard you 
speak it, though I cannot say that it is quite so mellifluous as Italian, or as sonorous 
as Spanish, I found that it had a sweetness of its own. Indeed, I am disposed to 
believe that even Russian might be limped into prettiness. It is quite a treat to 

_ see Janetta knit. I never saw such silent intensity. And yet she is quite as lively 
when skipping the rope. Your account of our dear friends, the Withingtons, was 
deeply interesting. Children, even in their physical and visible characters, often 
reverse expectation, but I confess that your descriptions do not vary far from my 
anticipations. I should certainly have predicted that Agnes would be studious, 
sedate and handsome. Fanny clever, idle, volatile and lovely, and am not 
much surprised that my little favourite should display some symptoms of an inly- 
working temper, but I hope she will have good sense to control it. Dulwich, em- 
bowered in trees, must be a sweet suburban spot. Doubtless you have seen the © 
College founded by Edward Alleyn, an actor on the stage with Shakespeare, who, if — 
report be true (which it very seldom is) when performing the part of Satan on the 
boards was confronted by his Prototype in proprid persond, and consesquently left 
the profane quality, and founded the College as a sin-offering. This is not im- 
possible. I believe that Ned might see the Devil though there was no corporeal 
Devil to see. At all events, I suppose the apparition, seen or not, has sanctified the 
place, half saintly, half diabolical. You have seen the Gallery, no doubt. I know 
nothing of it but from an article of Hazlitt’s in the London Mag. 
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I am the worst possible newsmonger and Fell the best. I shall therefore say 
nothing of expected births, marriages or deaths in this quarter. Dr. Briggs this day 
attained his 7oth year. I have written a few lines on the occasion. It is both mar- 
vellous and delightful to see how thoroughly warm and alive his heart is in a half- 
dead body—as much interested about everything as ever. Sara,after a long illness, is 
convalescent. I am at present very anxious about my own dear little sister Sara. 
I have been requested to stand godfather, but it is not yet known whether for 
godson or daughter. Heaven grant she may get well through it. 

I have shifted from Grasmere to the Nab, the house half way betwixt Rydal and 
White Moss. I did not feel myself settled at first, but am beginning to subside. I wish 
Mr. Brancker knew how much he was missed and regretted here. He could hardly 
find in his heart to sell Croft Lodge if he did. But I am truly happy to hear Mrs. 
Brancker is better, if it be but for a time. I will not say how much you are missed, 
for it would be no use. I only hope nobody misses you so much as myself. 

My dearest love to Mary and Jane. By the way, tell Jane that Mr. Faber preached 
yesterday at Rydal a beautiful sermon as I think, who, differing as widely as Chris- 
tian can do from what I consider his sectarian opinions, yet do all justice to his 
eloquence, the purity of his intention, and the novility of his mind. 

Believe me, Dear Mrs. Claude, Yours affectionately, 

H. Coleridge. 
_ Hartley was a humourist, despite his unfortunate life. As the reader 
_ forgets the blunt realities which life forced on Charles Lamb, so the 
_ reader of these letters becomes oblivious to the futility of Hartley Coleridge’s 
life. In the midst of the misery resulting from the loss of a fellowship, he 
_ is able to write his brother a long dissertation on humour ; after a failure at 
_ teaching, he laughs as he comments on his own ridiculous appearance ; 
_ his humanity always comes to the surface, and he smiles at himself. 
_ Speaking of a gift of clothes from his mother and sister, he writes : 
: ‘By the way, I am afraid I never thanked Sara for her very kind present to my 
legs. I always feel mighty genteel when I have got them on. Bless a soul! I also 
feel very elegant in the shoes you were so kind as to send me, In that present you 
have, according to the adage, got the length of my foot. They say everyone has a 
pet part of their body—and I confess, if I could be conceited of anything about my 
ugly little carcase—it would be my little feet. At least they prove that I am not 
stunted or runted, that I am as big as ever Nature intended me to be. 
- Only a limited number of Hartley Coleridge’s letters are available ; an 
- edition of them would not only throw further light on the life and character 
_ of a not insignificant literary figure, but would take the reader to a warm 
- fireside where he could smile over a life strangely blended with misfortune 
and humanity. As one chuckles over Hartley’s outrageous defence of an 
illegible script on the excuse of a faulty quill, or hears him wistfully say 
- when on the verge of manhood, “ M. is as lovely as ever, tho’ I am better 
~ reconciled to hopelessness than I was formerly. . . . I almost believe that 
she has no conception that I more than like her,’* one is glad that the 
limited facilities for transportation in Hartley’s day forced men to put their 
thoughts on paper. 


% o Griggs, op. cit., pp. 79-80. 
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EDMUND GOSSE 


By D. S. MacCoti 


O one, among the living, was better qualified than Mr. Charteris 
to write the Life of Edmund Gosse*. Familiar with his subject 
during many years (few contemporaries of the earlier, except 
Professor Saintsbury, survive), he has yet the necessary 
detachment, the humorous observation that Gosse himself would have 
applied and approved, and literary gift. He has given us less than we could 
_ have wished of his own, and of Gosse’s letters there must be shoals yet 
undredged which the size of the net excluded. The pity is that Gosse could 
not or did not set aside reviewing to continue, as he inimitably could have 
done, the story of the “‘ Son,” in his prodigal and post-paternal years. 

My claim to discuss the Life is a modest one: more by my own fault 
than his, our intercourse was neither close nor continuous, but of old 
standing, such as it was; and cordial when we came together. It was 
characteristic of his unabated curiosity that in the last letter he wrote to me 
he asked, ‘‘ as from one augur to another ” what should really be thought of 
Epstein’s Rima. 

Biography, at the best, is a fallacious business. The biographer is not 
allowed, or does not allow himself, to tell all, or even half what he knows. If 
he knows enough, he knows too much ; and does he ever know enough ? 
Is he not like Charles Keene’s drinker, collapsed upon the counter, who, 
when the barmaid said “‘ You’ve had enough,” replied, ‘‘ I may have had 
too mush, but I haven’t had enough.” Gosse knew these troubles. One of 
his dearest ambitions was to write a life of Swinburne, an intimate till 
Watts-Dunton interned him, cutting off drink, and poetry, and friends. 
From the poet himself he had gleaned a little store of early recollections. 
There were two ladies of the family with exacter, less romantic memories : 


they refused to have any dealings by direct speech or by correspondence | 


with the “‘caricaturist” biographer, and the information, when it trickled 
through, contradicted most of the poet’s tales. Then there was Watts- 
Dunton, who had already played dog-in-the-manger over lives of Rossetti, 
and now stood on jealous guard, bare'y, and to little purpose, to be pro- 
pitiated. Packets of letters, finally, there were, that had to be sealed up and 
put away, as too damaging. The bright vision faded into a more cautious 
ortrait. 
" It is unlikely that unruly passion played even an episodic a part in Gosse’s 
life, unless we are to take the holiday verses, Sunshine before Sunrise, and 
some others, as evidence. Of intellectual conflict, also, there is little trace, 


though of filial compunction there was much. In his sequestered and docile — 
and deeply affectionate childhood he appears to have grown up without __ 


a RRS SRT a TI SR Th a a 
* The Life and Letters of Sir Edmund Gosse. By the Hon. Evan Charteris, K.C. 
Heinemann. 25s. . 
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suffering from the terrors of a fanatical creed. When he left home he con- 
tinued, unthinkingly, to profess his father’s faith and teach it in a Sunday 
School. He became, it is true, increasingly harassed by insistent chidings 
and the call for response. At length he arose and éver so gently, but 
definitely, shook himself and was free. The shoots of poetry had grown 
up through the bleak ground, not violent or eruptive ; Banvilléan rondeaux 
and a music of “‘ citoles ” and “ lutes ” overheard from the more fervid Pre- 
raphaelite orchestra, beguiling the spectacled and frock-coated minstrel 
as he punctually tripped to the Museum, or began yet another fond and 
dutiful letter to the “‘ Darling ”’, but formidable ‘“‘ Father.” 

What of that and the later poetry ? Walter Raleigh, in an early letter to 
Gosse, speaks of having had and still having some of the pieces by heart. I 
wonder which ? To me they seemed to slip agreeably past the eye, but sel- 
dom to hold it. They have lipped up to but rarely passed the anthology 
mark. They have not the boldness of first-line attack that renders a poem 
unescapable, as when the poet whose Life and Letters Gosse published, 
begins : : 

For Godsake hold your tongue and let me love 
with almost a kick for the inattentive bystander. Nor does quieter but final 
phrasing come to ahead out of the melodious flow, such as really certifies the 


volume of the great, even, beyond an Alpha minus or a Beta plus. 
By one useful test their high average and occasional felicity is convicted 


of slackness. Burns once spoiled a good lyric, Ye flowery banks o’ bonie 


Doon, by filling out its alternate lines with reduplicated nouns and adjec- 
tives to fit a drawling tune. Gosse often did this without the same excuse. 
Consider, for example, a stanza from the poem At Anstey’s Cove : 


She veers and fades ; she dies away 
In gulfs of universal grey ; 

And of my boyhood and its boast 
She seems the melancholy ghost. 


Bis this any the worse for having a tuck taken in, line by line ? 


She veers, she fades away 
In universal grey ; 

Of boyhood and its boast 
The melancholy ghost. 


And so throughout. Even the Revelation, which the editor of the Oxford 


_ Book of English Verse not unreasonably selected, could be tautened up 


_ with advantage, and its last-stanza cries out for re-writing. 


Prose, rather, historical-critical or descriptive, was his medium. On the 


substance of the former if I pretended to sit in judgment, I should be 
repeating, with less excuse, the rashness of Gosse’s early flight. After that 
- salutary experience he appears, by general consent, to have conducted his 


undertakings with no more than an average of lapses in fallibility. His 


range, through an unusual command of modern languages, was a wide one, 


x 
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and obtained for him friendly recognition in Norway, Denmark and France 
as an ambassador of foreign letters here, and of our own abroad. His 
curiosity about books and their makers was endless, and he formed a 
library rich in out-of-the-way publications and editions. But he was one 
of the tasters of literature rather than its strenuous vintagers and bottlers ; 
amateur-English in approach, though professional in application. Walter 
Raleigh was a kindred spirit in this respect, a Professor all his life, but rebell- 
ing, as Gosse did not, against the daily job. He would have wished, like 
R. A. M. Stevenson, to reserve his best for after hours, to be a “ private 
gentleman,” happy in Johnsonian discourse and wilful letters to John 
Sampsons and honourable women not a few. It was not in Gosse to take 
his fling so freely, or spend his best material on private correspondence : 
his letters are amusing, flattering, helpful, but not so first rate as his talk 
when he was in the vein or his finished cameos in print. They differ, of 
course, with the correspondent to whom they were addressed ; and of many 
addressed to friends like Hamo Thornycroft the substance might have 
been condensed in narrative form. Even when Gosse posts a gem, like 
Henry James on the actresses to Mr. Maurice Baring, he does not stop 
to set it. In its after-dinner shape this was beautifully led up to : Gosse, 
at Lamb’s House, Rye, getting very sleepy over the fire; conversation 
with his ruminant host flagging; a last spur, in the shape of a question 
about Ellen 'Terry at Winchelsea. Yes, a party of young actresses had 
come over from her house. “ Any of them pretty?” from Gosse, 
stifling a yawn. Then, in deep organ booming, almost like a “ ‘Tallis in 
D minor ”’ or other Anglican response, and with tremendous accentuation : 


There was one of the poor wantons who was not without a cértain 


« ‘ 9 
cada |. ce grace ( almost ‘gress ’ ) 


So also there is a brief sketch of Herkomer at home. But there was one 
more memorable which ought not to have been lost; a visit, with the 
painter in tow, to a country mansion richly stored with ancestor portraits. 
The tow broke in the Hall ; the pilot, ineffectually signalling, followed the 
butler’s lead to some waiting room; but Herkomer would have none of 
that ; he sat him down in the Hall, fixed his gaze upon a Vandyke, and 
struck the pose in which he thought an artist should be discovered by a 
possible patron. 

But I anticipate the full-fledged Gosse ; in 1873 “ viol and lute ” were 
still his instruments, doubtfully regarded in Devonshire ; but mixed with 
the pipings and voracious reading had been an uncomfortable effort to 
aid Dr. Barnardo ; he could still be edified by hearing ‘‘ Hudson Taylor 
of the China Inland Mission ” (don’t others of us remember relatives who 
doted on that good man ?) and could be shocked at a lady who had become, 
“I am grieved to say, a Darbyite!”” But the charm of a Hudson Taylor paled 
beside a Swinburne met at Madox Brown’s, and the rest of the circle to 
which Bell Scott was the introducer. Miss Baker, one of the ladies with 
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whom the fledgling lodged, reports his chipping of the shell to the tribunal 
at Marychurch : 


. . . it was most flattering to have such men as Dante Rossetti patting him on the 
shoulders and introducing him as “‘ Our youngest Poet ”; . . . association with such 
characters may be valuable to him in a literary sense, but alas | it sadly lowers the 
spiritual tone . . . he admits the force of it, but says it is needful ; that he gains in- 
struction by intercourse with them . . the Lord alone must deal with him . . . I 
ought to add for your comfort that he always reads the scriptures with us of an 
evening (when at home) using his Greek Testament, and often he very nicely 
enters into the subjects of the portion read . . . Isaid, Go to bed and quiet down— 
he said Oh ! No ! What, won’t you both commend me to God before I go to rest? 


The excitement of packing for a holiday was what Miss Baker had been 
concerned about ; but the excitement of meeting a man like Rossetti was 
almost unbearable. The story is somewhere told that when he remained 
tongue-tied before the pictures, and Rossetti put in an impatient “ Well ? ” 
he broke down and cried. 

There was an uncanny luck about the steps in Gosse’s progress ; but 


_ it was the luck that comes to a man prepared for it. He had worked at 


_ Swedish and Danish, and visited Norway. This gave him an opening for 


his first article in Fraser, and just as Mark Pattison’s advice to Mrs. 


- Humphry Ward to take up Spanish started her on a literary career, so 


Hutton of the Spectator urged Gosse to make use of his Scandinavian 


_ studies, “‘ as something out of the way ” 


He went into a bookshop at Trondhjem and asked whether in Norway they had 
any poets and dramatists. The bookseller replied : ‘‘ We have the greatest play- 
wright in the world. His name is Ibsen, and here is his last work just published.” 


Gosse became his pioneer in England. But that was not all. His knowledge 


_ of Scandinavian tongues was the turning-point that won him a post as 


translator at the Board of Trade in competition with the Secretary’s 


: governess, freed him from an underground drudgery at the British 


Museum, and furnished him with a bread-winning stand-by till he passed 


_ to the Library of the House of Lords: furnished him also with pleasant 


quarters for his steadily growing other source of income in periodical 


writing. He had narrowly escaped entering as a zoologist at the Natural 


followed, coincident with his better position ; and there opened for him a 
2 


was the wife of Alma Tadema, Mrs. Gosse, a student then of painting, 


History Museum. Beth 
His good fortune held in another respect. A year earlier (in 1874) he 
had met Miss Nellie Epps ; courtship, and after a brief delay, marriage 


life of unbroken domestic happiness. One of five sisters, another of whom 


~ could share artistic and literary interests, play a gracious part as hostess, 
and temper the draughts and slings under which the thin skin and irritable 


= a 


nerves of her’ husband so disproportionately suffered. It was more than a 
play upon a famous advertisement of the Epps cocoa firm that gave to those 
adies the nicknames “‘ Grateful and Comforting. 


— 
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In the ten years that followed, the events, apart from publications, were 
new friendships with the eminent writers of the day ; Browning, a neigh- 
bour, constantly dropped in upon ; Thomas Hardy; Coventry Patmore, ~ 
Henry James and Howells ; Sargent and Abbey at Broadway ; many more. — 
At last, in 1886, came a serious check to the flush of fortune, but one 
; 


that in the upshot was fortune disguised. Gosse had published Studies in 
the Literature of Northern Europe (1879), Gray (1882), Seventeenth Century 
Studies (1883), and in 1884 delivered a series of lectures in the United 
States on the romantic decline From Shakespeare to Pope. By the good 
offices of Sidney Colvin, the Clark Lectureship at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge was secured for him in the same year. He delivered his American 
lectures with applause ; published them, and was elected for a further 
period of three years. Then the bolt fell from a cloudless sky. In October 
of 1886 an article appeared in the Quarterly Review, reviving all the ancient 
thunders of Albemarle Street, and convicting the successful lecturer of 
glaring inaccuracy. If I recollect rightly, the effect of this bombardment 
was aggravated by being taken up from a more popular battery, Stead’s 
Pall Mall Gazette, which exploited the scandal for all it was worth ; 
there was ‘‘ news value ”’ in Gosse’s slips. The author of the article, John 
Churton Collins, was a complete Anti-Gosse, an aspirant to the position of 
authority Gosse was winning, a contemporary in age, curiously like him in 
physique, and till the sudden breach reckoned a friend ; but in training and 
mental character his opposite. If Gosse prevailed in width of knowledge 
and interest in languages and letters, Collins was more solidly based in 
depth of scholarship. He had gone through the mill of classics at school 
and University, and brought that training to bear on English literature, __ 
with a prodigious and exact memory for facts and sources. Gosse had 
undergone some equivalent training in method as a student of marine 
zoology ; had a retentive memory for what attracted him, and had browsed 
on the classics for the pleasure of it. He had the advantages of the self 
taught writer, as had more abundantly George Moore, to whom spelling 
and grammar came as they were called for, books not as impositions but as — 
surprises, and writing not as a school exercise but as a day-by-day invention. 
Of great literature Gosse had been minutely schooled only in the Bible, and 
that too painfully ; to Moore it was a late discovery. He was not then, 
technically, ‘a scholar ”’ ; shaky, for example, about ‘“‘ quantities,” as no — 
public schoolboy need be. But compared with him Churton Collins, for. 
all his ‘‘ soundness ” and other virtues, was a mere Gibeonite, a hewer of 
wood and drawer of water. He had reason to be disgruntled, because 
despite his learning he had failed to obtain any University appointment ; 
had been reduced, at one time, to addressing envelopes at half a crown a 
thousand, and earned his bread by the laborious and poorly paid industry 
of ‘‘ Extension Lectures.” He laboured tirelessly and ‘‘ with acceptance,” 
at huge pains producing occasional articles and books ; but there was no 
divine spark in his writing, and unlike the sunny Gosse he had black times 
of physical and mental apathy. The comedy, which had its dark side for 
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both, reached its climax when Anti-Gosse, brought into the ligh i 
attack, divided the drawing rooms of Mayfair with Gosse as a veniete a 
__ Ican speak of Collins with some small knowledge from personal contact. 
My friend Mr. Percy Wallace had the official management of the London 
_ Extension Lectures, and through him I was invited to hear Collins lecture 
_ on Browning, and go on afterwards to his rooms. I am a restive listener 
_ at the best of lectures, and particularly so when the staple of the entertain- 
_ Ment consists 1n a prose exposition of the content of poetry. The staple 
_ of my host’s conversation also, if astounding as a feat of memory, was 
_ dreary as an exhibition of inability to forget : he recalled, and recited 
_ incredibly from the long tale of Newdigate Prize Poems. 
é Cambridge, in the event, stood solid behind the Clark Lecturer; Tennyson 
consoled him by a contemptuous epithet,*, and he learned to be more 
prudent. But he felt he ‘“‘ had been skinned alive,” and ten years later he 
_ was still suspiciously on the watch against a slight. At a dinner party 
_ there sat opposite him Arthur Strong, a scholar who ranged from decipher- 
_ ing Cuneiform inscriptions to detecting morphological symptoms in Old 
_ Masters, and passed from librarianship at Chatsworth to the same office at 
_ the House of Lords as Gosse’s predecessor. He was a frail being, who 
. seemed to hold himself together with an effort, and sat with head upon a 
long neck held stiffly backwards, giving an air of settled disapproval. 
_Gosse took this as a personal reflection, and said afterwards with a rueful 
- twinkle, “‘ Strong evidently was saying to himself, ‘ Why am I asked to 
_ dine with such an inaccurate person ?’ ” 
- _ But how little all this matters ; the general is famous who in spite of 
_«€feats or indecisive engagements wins one resounding victory; the 
/writer happy who has an undoubted masterpiece to his name. This was 
-Goss¢’s happiness: nerved by George Moore to cast off timidities, he 
- followed up the official Life of his father by the unforgettable picture of 
his childhood and boyhood and thereby of a phase in religious family 
history, the Father and Son, a pendant to Ruskin’s Praeterita. The grand- 
son of a miniature-painter, the son, the devoted son, of a microscopical 
- zoologist, but the cherisher also of what is comic in the adored, blended in 
the painter of his own growing pains as an ugly duckling in the pond and 
_ font of the Plymouth Brethren and Baptists. ‘The same mixture of admira- 
tion and mischief has left us drypoints, indelible as Carlyle’s grimmer en- 
4 vines, such as the Swinburne and the Patmore, how sharp in rendering, 
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ow illuminating in their imagery of the cassowary, the grasshopper, the 
- wombat, or their allusions and illustrations, like the episode of the great 
Condé stripping to roll in the wet grass, that reflects a light upon Walt 
Whitman. “I have only two ambitions,” he wrote to R.L.S. in 1881, 
to do my job well, and to be present when John Gilpin rides by.” ‘The 
second was attained : he was “ there to see,” and could. The first also : 


ae 
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- * Tennyson had his own grievance : he complained, “ If I say ‘ the moon shone bright,’ 
_ Churton Collins declares I took ‘ the moon ’ from Virgil and ‘ bright ’ from Catullus.” 
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no editor or publisher “ laid his scaith ” to Gosse, most punctual of men : 


if an article had been promised by 8.30 there was no anxiety at 8.15. Collins, — 


on the other hand, was the despair even of fellow-examiners. 
Morals, except literary, were hardly Gosse’s concern : it would be mis- 


leading to say that he had none; he did not need them for himself; in — 


others they were picturesque material for his brightly reflecting surface. 
He did assume, in an early poem, The Mandrakes, a Dantesque or Cal- 
vinistic rigour ; with the aid of Blake and Kalliope he doomed to eternal 
howlings Aretino, Andrea del Castagno (as the jealous assassin of Do- 
menico Veneziano), and a traducer, unnamed, of Sappho’s chastity. 
Andrea has been exculpated : Domenico was not his rival and outlived 
him, and Gosse, the mirror for odd and eminent humanity, would hardly 
have refused to dine at Titian’s table with the old reprobate, his crony, 
nor could the friend of Gide have scouted the gossip of an Antiphanes. 

But in one respect Gosse was honourably intransigent ; loyalty to friends 
aspersed. He stood up for Lord Haldane when he was shamefully attacked ; 
he joined in the tribute to Robert Ross, and appeared in court to witness 
his esteem, a real ordeal for a man of his nature. The letter (p. 247) which 
suggests a timorous attitude is misleading without its context : it was Ross 
himself, with his usual quixotic scruples, who had withdrawn. 


“‘ Dedicated, in his fifth year, to the Lord’s Service,” Gosse lived to 


serve other Lords, and to be, not only a kind of Dean of Letters, but a 


considerable social figure. The artist who has worldly aptitudes and — 


ambition offers to the imaginative biographer the richest but also the most 


cryptic dramatic material in his ties and filaments, fences and exclusions, __ 


secret jealousies and half-conscious inhibitious among rival luminaries. 
We may think of the scene as a chess-board. There are the Kings to begin 


with ; the Swinburne and Hardy or Meredith, reduced almost to im- 


mobility, but around whom the conflict sways. There are the Queens, 
social leaders in exclusive but shifting camps, with unmatched freedom of 
movement or attack ; the Castles, territorial magnates, with powerful but 
square direction; the Bishops, ecclesiastics whom the World deflects 
into diagonal motion ; the Pawns, who may be spared from massacre to 
reach high station. But last, there are the Knights, artists manoeuvring 
for position by baffling forward and back and sideway assaults and avoid- 
als. Thus, over the soul of Stevenson, a sort of King, though much in 
exile, there was a tug-of-friendship. Gosse, with his usual luck, had 


first bespoken him in obscure youth, but Colvin was his most devoted — 
sponsor and voluminous correspondent, and Stevenson, like the moon, — 


had “ lights and darks undreamed of ” by either. It was to Henley, not a 
Knight, but a bold bad pirate who broke into the old Saturday Review 


circle of Walter Pollock with his National Observer gang, that Stevenson | 


turned the other cheek, the Stevenson who at a wayside inn, when the ladies 
had left the table, sighed and said, ‘‘ Now let’s talk bawdy.’’* Gosse out- 
Foe a Dag vet enenge oe tae tae ene aes aston cad aec: wagon ee ee 

* Henley was no doubt irritated by the propriety of R.L.S.’s public form; but his out- 


burst actually arose over a family squabble about literary property. Gosse used to say that 
in the same room with Henley he felt like a pussy-cat beside a Newfoundland dog. 
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lasted his rivals, and lived to be a Queen. To him the young aspirants sent 
their books ; at his hearth they sat; from him the most wayward drew 
encouragement and kindness. 
But it was not only on his hearth that he throned. Mr. Charteris tells 
of the two Clubs in which he held regular session, the National and the 
Marlborough, King Edward’s creation, where that monarch could relax and 
meet Lord Redesdale, ‘‘ Mr. Alfred,” and the rest. But he omits the earlier 
and the longest association. Gosse was on the committee of the Savile 
‘Club from its first Piccadilly days, and till the end a faithful attendant at 
‘Saturday luncheons. The square table in the corner to the right of the old 
bow window knew him for more than forty years, as did the glory-hole 
afterwards at the back of the upstairs sitting-room. In the early ’nineties 
Ray Lankester, Walter Besant, A. J. Loftie, the Rev. A. W. Hunt, Eustace 
_ Balfour were among the regulars of that sodality, with younger men accru- 
ing, the Stephen brothers, A. G. Ross, George Street, Marriott Watson. 
The House of Lords was a club the more ; one that admitted ladies as 
well to its dinner-table and terrace. Robert Ross and Charles Whibley 
could have told the story of the earlier world ; but both are dead, and both 
knew too much. In the later world Gosse was as insatiably interested, as 
_ardent a watcher at the shrine of beauty and comedy of genius, and his 
finest poem after all is his last, the Epilogue : 
; My faith in beauty shall not fail 
Because I fail to understand. 
New arts, new raptures, new desires 
Will stir the new-born souls of men ; 
New fingers smite new-fashioned lyres,— 
And O ! may I be listening then. 


So, to my days’ extremity, 
May I, with patience infinite, 
Attend the beauty that must be, 
And, though it slay me, welcome it. 


‘It was one of his characteristic attitudes of epee to stand with 
shoulders slightly bowed and hands joined beneath his chin, supplicatory. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HENRY FIELDING 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—It may interest Fielding scholars to know that his account of the Forty-Five which 
Swe based upon dispatches in the Gazette and entitled A Compleat and Authentick 
History of the Rise, Progress, and Extinction of the Late Rebellion. . . ., was published once 
before, and once after its appearance under that name. The first publication was by Dodsley 
in the Museum, where it appeared under the heading, A Succinct History of the Rebellion, in 
the first three and the thirteenth numbers of that periodical, that is, on the dates of March 29, 
April 12 and 26, and September 13, all of the year 1746. The second publication, A Compleat 
and Authentick History . . ., already mentioned, has been known to readers of Fielding since 
its identification by Mr. Wilbur L. Cross in The History of Henry Fielding. For this edition, — 
which came out in April, 1747, Fielding wrote a new introduction, two brief passages anda 
final section ; these added a third to the length, but the original content was not revised. 
The last publication of the history appeared in a fourth edition of Defoe’s A Tour Thro’ the 
Whole Island of Great Britain, which was printed for a group of London booksellers and 
brought out in July, 1748. The fourth volume of this work describes Scotland, and to it the 
editor appended Fielding’s history of the Forty-Five, under the heading, “Letter VI. 
Containing a Brief and accurate Account of the Rise, Progress, and Extinction of the Rebellion 
raised in Scotland in the Year 1745.” Although its length corresponds more nearly to that 
of the original, this chapter was taken from A Compleat and Authentick History ...of the 
preceding year. These two minor publications are of more than bibliographic interest ; _ 
especially if this edition of the Tour, which, on its title-page claims “‘ very great Additions, 
and Corrections which bring it down to the Year 1748,” was edited by Samuel Richardson, © 
as has been supposed, and as the second and third undoubtedly were ; for it is difficult to 
imagine circumstances that in 1748 would have pressed Richardson to include the work of a 
pen which, as he believed, had twice travestied Pamela. Yours, etc. 

New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. Mase. SEYMOUR. 


A BIOGRAPHY OF E. NESBIT 


. To the Editor of THE LonpoN Mercury. 
IR,—I am grateful for an opportunity of informing your readers that I am writing the 
biography of the late “ E, Nesbit” (Mrs. Hubert Bland until 1917 when she became 
Mrs. T’. T. Tucker), and that I shall count myself much indebted to those who can communi- 
cate any recollections likely to be of interest to her admirers. All letters and photographs 
entrusted to me will be most carefully looked after. Yours, etc. 
(Mrs.) Doris LANGLEY Moore. 
Norfolk Lodge, 
Norfolk Road, Harrogate. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical tnterest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HERE is one event which has an indisputable right to the first place in my 

notes this month—and that is the inauguration of the Friends of the 

National libraries, a society which came formally into existence at a meeting 

held in the rooms of the British Academy, Burlington Gardens, on April 

21st. Lord Macmillan was in the chair, and he was supported on the platform by 
Lord D’Abernon (whose portrait by John we have all been gazing at at the Academy, 
this year), Sir Frederick Kenyon and Sir Robert Witt. It is no derogation of the 
others to say that the presence of the last-named was particularly welcome, for the 
Friends of the National Libraries aims at doing for the libraries the same kind of 
service that the National Art Collections Fund (of which Sir Robert Witt has long been 
the prime mover) has rendered to the Art Museums and galleries. Sir Robert’s 
presence, therefore, was valuable both as an assurance that there was, and could be, 
no jealousy between the two societies, and for the sake of the experience which he is 
able to bring to the younger organisation. Incidentally Sir Robert made a very pleas- 
ant speech, full of sound advice. The main business of the meeting was formal— 
the actual inauguration of the Society, and the election of officers and a committee. 
But the speakers did not stick too closely to the various proposals they were, technic- 
ally, moving, and spent their time rather in explaining the aims of the new organisa- 
tion. Briefly these may be summarised as the provision of a machinery, and of funds, 
for filling gaps in the national collections of books and manuscripts (the word 
“ national ” not being interpreted in a strict sense, but being understood to cover, 
on suitable occasions, libraries owned by public bodies other than the nation), and for 
dealing with the emergencies which arise, from time to time, when rarities, of these 
sorts, which the nation needs and ought to have, are thrown suddenly upon the mar- 

ket. At present, when some treasure is announced as for sale, and its price is likely 
to be beyond the ordinary purchasing power of (say) the British Museum, any attempt 
to buy it for the nation has to be organised, ab initio, by a specially created committee. 
Now the Friends of the National Libraries exists, a body which will constantly keep 
itself informed as to what is on, or is likely to come upon, the market, and will there- 
fore be in a good position to set about acquiring those things which appear to it 
most desirable. It is hoped, moreover, that owners of great rarities, when they decide 
to get rid of them, will make a point of acquainting the F.N.L. (to use a convenient 
abbreviation) of their intentions, and of giving it a chance of making an offer for the 
books or manuscripts in question ; and the experience of the National Art Collec- 
tions Fund gives one ground for supposing that this hope will often be realised. 
The F.N.L. will also encourage people to make bequests, both in money and in kind, 
to the national collections. It is very much to be hoped that this movement will be 
successful in the extreme. The minimum annual subscription is a guinea, and 
larger sums are (needless to say) gratefully accepted. I know that nearly everyone is 
at present extremely hard-up, but I would urge anyone reading these notes to send 
a subscription, if he or she can possibly afford to do so, Subscriptions, I may | 
add, should be sent to the Honorary Secretary, Friends of the National Libraries, 
c/o The British Museum, Bloomsbury, London, W.C.1. This gentleman will, I 
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am sure, be pleased also to answer any enquiries that may be addressed to him by any 
person interested in the F.N.L. and its work. 


ROM The Ulysses Bookshop, 20 Bury Street, W.C.1., I have received a copy of 
The Writings of Alfred Edgar Coppard : A Bibliography, by Dr. Jacob Schwartz, 
_ to which Mr. Coppard himself contributes a foreword and notes to the several items 
_ described. The edition is one of 650 copies, all signed by Mr. Coppard, plus, appar- 
ently, an unspecified number of review copies that are not signed—which puts the 
low dog of a reviewer properly in his place, of course. The price is a guinea. Owing 
_ to the co-operation of Mr. Coppard this book is one of the most entertaining biblio- 
graphies I have come across, and his foreword and notes make the volume a real and 
_ intimate record of an author’s struggles towards, and achievement of, success in his 
_ trade, or profession, or whatever it may be. He gives some account of his career, 
_ which (for that of an author) is sufficiently curious, for, though he was born in 1878, 
_ it was not until 1911, or thereabouts, that he began writing poems and tales, and his 
_ first appearance in print was on May 31st, 1916, when (unpaid) he contributed 
_ Communion to The Varsity. He was then, as the reader will perceive, thirty-eight 
_ years old, and his first book did not appear until five years after that. There are 
_ authors who have made names for themselves, and who started authorship later in 
_ life than that—but not many of them, I fancy. Before turning to authorship Mr. 
_ Coppard pursued a variety of callings. He first went to work at nine years of age. 
_ From 12 to 14 he was a messenger for Reuter’s Telegraph agency. And from 14 to 
- 41 he was a Clerk in Brighton and Oxford, a calling which he combined (between the 
ages of 20 and 30) with that of a professional sprinter, and, he tells us, ‘‘ I more than 
_ once saw amateur champions of that time running under false names ” in profes- 
_ sional races! A hard life, but one that must supply a writer with a valuable store 
_ of experience to draw upon. The plan of the bibliography is that after Dr. Schwartz 
_ has done (very competently) the technical part of describing each book, Mr. Coppard 
_ “takes over” for a paragraph or two—or for a page or two—in which he tells us any- 
_ thing that comes into his head about the writing, sale and critical reception (both 
_ favourable and unfavourable) of the book in question. He also supplies full details 
_ of all previous periodical publications of the items making up the volume. I feel sure, 
by the way, that the staff of this magazine will feel some interest and pleasure in 
reading the following sentences: ‘‘ My tale [Silver Circus] appeared in both THE 
- Lonpon Mercury and Harper’s. Harper’s asked for the ending to be made a happy one, 
and as I am an obliging person I made it so. THE LONDON Mercury printed the 
" proper version, as it appears in the volume.” Altogether this bibliography is a most 
_ unusual one, which makes very lively reading. 


NOTES ON SALES 
On May r1th, 12th and 13th, Messrs. Sotheby sold the first part of the library of 
a the late George Thorn-Drury, K.C. The total sum realised on the three days 
was over £3,400. The sale was a peculiarly attractive one, and among the more 
interesting prices were the following : anonymous, An Antidote Against Melancholy, 
4 uatto, 1661, £43; Henry Bold, Poems Lyrique, Macaromque, Heroique, &t., 
 8vo., 1664, £16; Thomas Carew, Celum Britannicum: A Masque, quarto, 1634, 
£33 1os.; George Chapman, Ovid’s Banquet of Sence, 8vo., second edition, 1639, 


£13 108.; Colley Cibber, The Lady’s Last Stake, quarto, no date, the dedication 


copy to Henry, Duke of Kent, £14 1os.; W. Congreve, The Way of the World, 
"quarto, 1700, £30; T. Flatman, A Song for St. Caecilia’s Day, folio, 1686, apparently 
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otherwise unknown, £22; R. Flecknoe, Life of Thomaso the Wanderer, 8vo., 1667, 
the only copy known, £15; W. Herbert, Third Earl of Pembroke, and Sir B. Rud- 
yeard, Poems, 8vo., 1660, £20; Homer, translated by W. Fowles, The Strange . . . 
Battell Betweene Frogs and Mise, quarto, 1603, £40 ; N. Hookes, Amanda, 8vo., 1653, 
£11; Jonsonus Virbius : or the Memorie of Ben: Johnson Revived by the Friends of the 
Muses, uncut, original stitching, quarto, 1638, £52; T. Middleton and W. Rowley, 
The Spanish Gipsie, quarto, 1653, £12 10s.; 'T. Nash, Christ’s Teares over Jerusalem, 
and ed., quarto, 1613, £11 ; A Hue and Cry after P. and H. (i.e., Pepys and Hewer, 
folio [circu 1678], £36; Eldred Revett, Poems, 12mo., 1657, £60; B. Rich, The 
Honestie of this Age, quarto, 3rd edition, 1616, £30; Sir B. Rudyead, Le Prince 
d’ Amour, 8vo., 1660, £24; J. Taylor, Superbiae Flagellum, 8vo., 1621, £26; and 
J. Wright, Htstoria Histrionica, 8vo., 1699, £20. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


PECULIARLY fine piece of catalogue-production is to be seen in Messrs. 
Maggs Brothers’ number 555, issued from their shop at 34 and 35 Conduit 
Street, London, W. It is a large quarto of some 230 pages, and is devoted to describing 
273 of the choicest and most valuable things in their large stock, nearly every item 
being illustrated. Cataloguing on this scale cannot, for obvious reasons, be lavished 
upon books worth half-a-crown or three-and-sixpence, so this list contains little that 


is not aimed at the most ambitious, and wealthiest, type of collector. To others, such — 


as myself, it comes merely as a cause for admiration and watering of the mouth. One 
item is an original letter to King John III of Portugal, signed by St. Francis Xavier 
and dated from Cochin on January 31st, 1552. This costs £1,000. 


A. LIST that has considerable bibliographical value is the Jonathan Swift cata- 
logue just sent out by Messrs. P. J.and A. E. Dobell, of 8 Bruton Street, London, 
W.1.. Most of the items have notes by Mr. Percy J. Dobell, who tells us, in his fore- 
_ word, that he has had “‘ friendly assistance,” in compiling these, from Mr. Harold 
Williams, who is one of the chief authorities on the bibliography of Swift. I suppose 
collectors of books by and about the Great Dean of St. Patrick’s (apart from those who 
want the first edition of Gulliver’s Travels and nothing else) are not a very numerous 
race ; and that perhaps accounts for the fact that, in spite of the great rarity of many 
of the books here included, the top price is only (I think) £21, and the general level is 


by no means high. It is to be noted, however, that several unique things, which are — 


included in the catalogue, were sold before it was issued, and their prices are not 
given. A few of the more important first editions of Swift, and their prices, are the 
following :—A Discourse of the Contests and Dissensions between the Nobles and the 
Commons in Athens and Rome, quarto, 1701, £15; A Meditation upon a Broomstick, 


8vo., 1710, £15 ; Some Remarks upon a Pamphlet, etc., uncut, 8 vo., 1711, £18 18s. ; 


Peace and Dunkirk, single leaf folio, 1712, £18 18s.; The Journal, single leaf folio, 
[1722], £15 15s.; and The Lady’s Dressing Room, quarto, 1732, uncut, £18 18s. 


Ik catalogue number 18, of Messrs. G. Michelmore & Co., of 5 Royal Opera 


Arcade, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1., is a feature which is unusual. I refer to the 
more than seven pages which are given to the books of Bret Harte—nearly seventy 
items by him being offered. A first issue of The Luck of Roaring Camp, 12 mo., pub- 
lished by Fields, Osgood, & Co., of Boston, in 1870, is priced £25. Most of the 


Bret Harte books are, however, much less expensive than this, but I fear I have no 


space left wherein to write of them at greater length. 
I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE CHISWICK PRESS 
N a personal letter to me Mr. Charles Jacobi kindly corrects an error I made in 
my note on “‘ Type-Faces New and Old,” printed in the March number of THE 
Lonpon Mercury. I said there that Miller and Richards’ Old Style type—the 
earliest of the Old Faces—dates only from the early ’seventies of last century. 

Mr. Jacobi, who entered the Chiswick Press as far back as 1866, tells me that the type 

was already used at the Press at that date. He has not been able to learn in what year 

it was cut ; but he was told by the Messrs. Gill, father and son, partners in the Edin- 
burgh foundry, that it was at some time after the Great Exhibition of 1851. My error in 
the date was felix culpa ; for in the same and subsequent ietters Mr. Jacobi has kindly 
given me much interesting information about the famous Press with which he was so 
honourably connected down to his retirement in 1922. Charles Whittingham the 

Elder began his business as a printer in 1789 in Dean Street. Later he moved to 

Leather Lane, and later still to Goswell Street. In 1810 he moved his business to 

Chiswick, and his nephew, Charles Whittingham II, served his apprenticeship there. 

In 1824 the younger Charles joined his uncle in an informal partnership. This was 

dissolved in 1828, when he set up business for himself at 21 Tooks Court. When his 

uncle’s health began to fail about 1838, Charles once more took an active part in the 
management of the Chiswick business, to which he succeeded when the elder Whitting- 
ham died in 1840. He kept on the business at Tooks Court till 1849, when he gave up 
his tenancy of No. 21, to devote himself entirely to the work at Chiswick. Next year 
he bought from John McCreery the freehold of the premises in Tooks Court which 
he had previously leased, and in 1852 closed the Chiswick office. 21 Tooks Court was 

a seat of scholarly printing long before it came to the Whittinghams ; for Abraham 

Valpy, the printer of the English edition of the Delphin Classics, had his press there 

from 1807 to 1822 ; and after him came the printer John McCreery, whose poem, The 

Press, was published by Pickering in 1828, in which year McCreery leased the building 

to the two Whittinghams. At that time also there began that long and happy alliance 

between Pickering the publisher and the younger Whittingham which makes such an 
interesting and instructive chapter in the history of English printing. All my readers 
know the story of the revived vogue of Caslon’s Old Face type, which dates from the 
printing of Lady Willoughby’s Diary in 1844—it was invoiced to Pickering, Mr. 

Jacobi tells me, on the 1st of April in that year ; but the type had been used on some 

of Pickering’s title-pages a little earlier. The Chiswick Press also made good use of 

the Lyons titling series, originally cut by Perrin of Lyons about 1820, and sold in 

Paris about 1850. That letter is reminiscent of the inscription of the Trajan Column, 

which has been the inspiration of so much of the beautiful lettering of our own day. 

The Chiswick Press seems to have had the exclusive use of it in this country for many 

years. In its smaller sizes—from 36-point downwards—the letter is cast and sold by 

Messrs. Stephenson and Blake under the name of Titling Old Roman ; but I have only 

seen the larger sizes in the work of the Chiswick Press and in books printed abroad. 

William Morris made his first essays in the production of printed books when his own 

writings were printed in Tooks Court; and after his death they were printed again under 

the direction of his trustees in his Golden type. The Press had a notable share in 
the revival of the ’eighties ; and some of the late Herbert Horne’s pleasantest work was 
produced there. The Chiswick Press passed into the hands of Messrs. Whittingham 

& Griggs, Ltd., its present owners, in 1922, and has lately moved to new premises at 
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New Southgate. May it prosper in its new home, and carry on the fine traditions 
which it has made its own during its long history exceeding a century and a half. 


THE DURABILITY OF PAPER 
. Ee and publishers may be advised to study the Report issued by the 
Committee set up by the Library Association to consider the lasting qualities of 
paper™ ; for in the last resort there is hardly anything in book-production which 
matters so much, but is in general so little regarded, as the character of the paper on 
which a book is printed. The root of the trouble is that papers are chosen for their 
looks rather than for more enduring qualities. Every public librarian knows the 
_ expense and wastage incurred by the decay or wear of the paper on which books are 
printed. The evil is not even confined to books of reference and others in constant 
request ; for the mere passage of time will bring about the disintegration of papers 
loose in texture or weak in fibre. The use of coated “ art ’-papers and that of feather- 
_ weight papers come under the special ban of the Report. A coated paper still seems to 
_ be necessary to get the most brilliant effects from half-tone blocks made with a fine 
screen ; but excellent blocks, specially deep-etched, are now made by the photo- 
engravers which can be made to give good results on uncoated paper. Moreover, the 
offset process may be used instead of the letterpress method on any good paper. 
_ Featherweight papers are still too much used by English printers. Their light texture 
causes them to crumble away with use ; the fluff they give off in the machine clogs 
_ the type and makes good machine-work difficult ; and they are a fraud on the buyers 
of books, for their purpose is to give books the appearance of containing more pages 
than they do in fact. The Report makes the happy suggestion that publishers should 
_ announce on the jacket the number of pages the book contains. 
_ With a view to bringing into use paper of a suitable quality for books and records the 
Committee urges that testing stations be set up for studying and determining the 
constituents and qualities of paper. They urge also that papers should be graded and 
watermarked according to the fibre of which they are made, and that the public 
should learn to discriminate between the good and bad qualities of the various kinds. 
They adopt the classification of papers as already recognized into those which are 
suitable for (A) permanent books or records ; (B) for those of relative permanence ; 
-(C) for purposes for which permanence is not material ; (D) for ephemeral productions. 
They would include nearly all books in Class B, if not in A. For the printing of Class A 
they would use a First Grade paper only, made of pure rag whether by hand or by 
machine ; it may be either tub- or engine-sized, or tub- and engine-sized. For 
Class B a Second Grade paper may be used, made of all-chemical wood-pulp, engine- 
sized, and containing not more than § or 6 per cent. of mineral loading. Provisionally, 
they allot papers made of esparto or straw to Class C, since “‘ by a consensus of 
scientific opinion ” those materials 
have always been classed in a lower category of cellulose than . . . chemical wood- 
pulp. . . . They realize, however, that paper of fair durability may be made from cellulose: 


j derived from carefully prepared esparto grass. 
vm . : 
_ The result of the further tests which the Committee propose to make into the 


‘permanence of esparto paper will be awaited with considerable interest. 
: | B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* The Library Association, 26-27 Bedford Square. Is. 
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CHRONICLES 
ARCHITECTURE 


TRADITION AND MODERNITY 


HERE has been more than usual discussion lately about the merits of 

traditional and modern architecture. This may be regarded as a bad sign. 

The protagonists of both parties argue nearly as fiercely as did the heroes 

of the last century when “‘ The Battle of Styles ’’ was vigorously and use- 
lessly waged. 

It interests me to discover the conditions in which works of architecture compelling 
universal admiration are produced, and to suggest that thus a proper guide will be 
found for those who build and for those who wish to appeciate the merits of buildings. 

It is assumed by the “ Traditionalists ”’ that tradition and conformity to tradition 
are good : and it is probable that building traditions are indeed a good influence on 
this art. But the “ Traditionalists ’ make one mistake that is so serious in the ad- 
herence to their theory, that it immediately shows the application of their conclusion 
to be false. They use the word tradition in a sense that it does not bear. The kind of | 
architecture they admire and desire is not traditional, but one which represents an 
academic revival. What they admire in buildings is the conscious reproduction of 
ancient forms reshuffled into new arrangements. Through such means it is possible— 
though it is difficult—to produce fine buildings. And I am inclined to think that the 
qualities that give these buildings a claim to be considered fine architecture, do not 
rest in these means. 

And those who hold that no new architecture deserves consideration unles it also 
deserves the title “ modern ” are equally at fault. The architects of both parties 
apply to a precisely similar structural unit forms which their theories instruct them 
are the sign of grace. The “ Traditionalists” may by accident be the servants of 
tradition, but their work is not otherwise dependent on the quality. The ‘‘ Modern- 
ist ”’ may by chance give us a building that reflects contemporary use, custom, and 
thought, but he too does so almost by accident. He uses a style based on one factor 
newly recognised, but this is so overstressed as to leave no room for others equally 
worthy. Where tradition is a force it is an inevitable force, ahd one that is weakened 
in proportion as it is theoretically considered or discussed. The same may be said of 

_ the “ modern ” movement. It can wholly reflect modern use only when the modern | 
style is forgotten or disregarded. ‘These may appear sweeping, and even questionable 
statements. Thought will show they are neither. 

It is confidently claimed by some that a form of altar used before the Reformation is 
“ the traditional English altar.” ‘That altar was traditional in those days. But because 
it was never seen, or used, or remembered, in England from Elizabeth’s reign until the 
nineteenth century, its present re-use is a revival. This example of the misuse of the 
word tradition shows how the Traditionalists abuse that word. Tradition now lives in 
builders’ yards, in machine shops, and under the eyes of the foremen who control the 
assembling of the parts of new buildings. It is also found in the procedure adopted in 
the offices of architects. It is the unquestioned means to an end, learned by example 
and by custom from a preceding generation. There are now traditional ways of rivet- 
ting steel beams to steel stanchions, and of raising and setting these stanchions in 
position ; and further there is some tradition in planning their arrangement on the site. 
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‘There was tradition in the fifteenth century when the arch-stones of a river bridge were 
put in position, and when a mason set out the form and cut the stones of an arched and 
traceried window. Let those who dispute this turn to their book-shelves and seek in the 
dictionary for the meaning of the word. And to be modern does not call for more 
theory or energy than is needed to live, employing the current methods of the day. Itis 
unnecessary to seek forms and methods not seen or used before. Were it otherwise 
only strange things would be modern. The designer of a motor car could only claim 
modernity if he gave it an unexpected shape ; and the constructor of a great shop could 
do likewise, only if he added to efficiency unusual forms. These instances indicate 
_ wherein the so called ‘‘ modernist ’’ theory fails. The actual truth of the matter is that 
Tradition and Modernity in architecture are natural allies. They are the evidence of a 
_ Current experience which has its origin in past use. Together they grow from the tree 
_ of human life. It is of them that great architecture comes. 
If any reader of this article yet doubts this matter let him turn to the analogy of 
literature. Was not Hardy in his day a Modernist ? Yet, did he not write in accord 
with tradition ? Could the language that Hardy used have been used in any other day 
~ than his? If not, it was modern language. Was the phrasing of his sentences conscious- 
ly derived from the writings of an earlier age ? Did it consciously reflect the style of 
Chaucer or Donne or Dickens or of any other author ? If not, there is nothing of 
_ revival in his work. Yet without his predecessors in the use of the English language 
_ his works would not have been as they are. Is this not proof that he was in the great 
- tradition of English writers? And I would ask further—are there any who claim 
_ that as he wrote he was conscious of Modernity or aware of the Tradition that bound 
_ him ? Yet because of the beauty of his work it is recognised by all as “ classic.”” Think 
_ of his great contemporary, Meredith ; Is it not true that his work is a little marred by 
a very conscious mannerism which is akin to conscious modernism? In so far as this 
_ obedience to theory breaks the even movement of his sentences, his writing, like the 
- work of the ‘‘ modernist ” architects, is not in accord with the full and natural habit 
_ of his age, nor with the tradition that carried it to life. 
__ As regards architecture, I desire to illustrate and perhaps to prove this conclusion 
by an examination of the acknowledged excellence of ancient works, and in consider- 
_ ing them I would ask the reader to judge them ne* by the standards of to-day or they 
_ will be found to fail, but by the standards of the day in which they were made. To 
_ judge the work of a surgeon of the time of William IV by the standards of the Theatre 
_ of St. Thomas’ Hospital, is to condemn it ; and likewise to judge a mediaeval cottage, 
_ barn, or cathedral by the practice of our age is to condemn all these buildings and 
_to find no good in them. Yet we know that the surgeons in times past were brilliant 
in their day ; and no one thinks to deny the perfection of the Abbotsbury barn or 
the nave of Needham church. How is this? The answer is simple. When we 
consider these buildings, without being aware of it, we stand beside the original 
_ builders as they stood aside to consider their completed work. No qualities in their 
work suggest that they sought to build as others built before them, nor that they 
consciously sought to express the cultural, the prevailing, or the modern thought 
of their day. Like Shakespeare, and like Johnson, or like any Fleet Street pamph- 
' leteer, they used the ordinary language of their time. The greater differed from the 
the less not because of their obedience to consciously built theories, but because they 
_ knew the qualities of their materials and used them with a perfect sense of order and 
_ rhythm and purpose. The lesser man put granite where soft stone was suitable, over- 
_ loaded the foundations and emphasised not the whole, but a part only of the purpose at 
which he aimed. 
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There is one quality in literature and also in architecture that does influence the — 
result in different degrees and without hurt to either. This quality is independent of — 
tradition and of the ordinary contemporary uses of an age. I refer to the cultural 
experience of the time. When Sir Christopher Wren directed the building of St. — 
Paul’s and of the City churches ; when Vanburgh and Hawkesmoor sat be-wigged in — 
attendance on the Fabric Committee of Greenwich Hospital, there was prevailing a — 
conscious interest in the arts of Rome. This interest saturated the minds of educated — 
men. It inevitably found expression in the forms they used in building. Cultural 
experience has of necessity its effect. But it was and is less evident in lesser buildings 
than in greater. These stand almost without other mark upon them than the mark 
of individual builders borne upon a tide of tradition and contemporary use. 

It is hard to-day from among the steep waves that hide the depth and speed of the 
current of life to discover what the main tendency of our cultural experience is. It 
may be an over-mastering interest in our contemporary methods and inventions. 
If this is so, it will be natural that this interest should be expressed in our buildings. _ 
But if so at its best it will appear as the result of digested experience and not of © 
rationalization in theory. 

Thus, I conclude that tradition, that contemporary, and cultural experience, are — 
the forces upon which good architecture relied, and now—to-day—telies forits great 
achievement. It rested on these qualities in old days and there is no reason to suspect 
that in this the matter is changed now. The excellence of great architecture never - 
lay in stylistic design—whether the style be modern or ancient ; neither do I see how — 
it can ever grow from such a narrow and confined origin. 
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ENGLISH ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE BEFORE THE CONQUEST. — . 
By A. W. CLapHaM. Oxford University Press. 30s. 


HE history of Architecture in England after the departure of the Roman legions 
and until the success of Norman power is but vaguely known by most people. 
The church of St. Pancras at Canterbury (seventh century) and the Church at Brad- 
ford-on-Avon (late ninth century) are accepted as works in one tradition and of one _ 
kind. The fact that one was built three hundred years before the other, does not, to © 
most minds, prevent their being classed together with the churches of the eleventh 
century as belonging to a single group. Quite arbitrarily we have been inclined, from _ 
an examination of any two Saxon churches, to form theories from which to dogmatise — 
upon the attributes of a group of buildings built in as long a period as the four hundred - 
years between 1100 and 1500 ; and the changes made in that time are well known. 
Mr. Clapham’s account of this architecture will make such slovenly generalisation 
impossible in future. ‘To those who are aware of his knowledge of this subject, that he — 
wrote the book is sufficient justification for them to accept what is written there ; 
but his intimacy with these buildings was not sufficient for him. For, at his request, his _ | 
proof was read through by Mr. C. R. Peers and by Mr. G. Mc. N. Rushforth. Thus. 
it is certain that as far as an accurate account about these buildings can yet be given, 
it is to be found here. a 
The book is fully illustrated with plans and photographs. The pictures of Saxon 
carving will convince the reader that the effect of the Norman Conquest was toenda _ 
tradition that was in many of its qualities exquisite. No better book on the building — | 


arts as they were in England in that period can be had. A. R. POWYS 
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THE FRONT PAGE. Milestone. United Artists. Tivoli. 
MOROCCO. Von Sternberg. Paramount. Carlton. 

INSPIRATION. Brown. M-G-M. Empire. 

THE THREEPENNY OPERA. Pabst. Tobis-Warner. Film Society. 
LE MILLION. Clair Tobis-Sonore. Phoenix Theatre. 

TRADER HORN. Vandyke. M-G-M. Empire. 


Bes camera moves from a close-up of a sack, advertising some product which 
“promotes domestic bliss ” to the rope it hangs on, to the gallows from which 
the rope depends. You see that the hangman is testing the weight. He bawls out that 
the last man dandled as if he were on a rubber band, and he wants this one’s neck 
broke. . . . The Front Page begins, and so it continues. It has no emotion ; men are 
machines ; life does not matter, but news does ; and speed in getting it is all that 
matters about news. So the pressmen sit in their room at the prison, waiting for the 
man to be hanged and complaining that the hour fixed makes them lose the city 
edition. So, also, a medium whose expression is action, whose material is speed, must 
give to The Front Page its best form. In turn, The Front Page must give to the talking 
cinema the chance it most needs, and Milestone, after All Quiet, has seen that it does. 
The chief satisfaction about The Front Page is the feeling one has that the cinema 
really knows what it is doing. There is zest and drive in every foot of the film, there 
is nothing extraneous, nothing out of place. The machine runs perfectly. Morocco is 
cinema, too, but occasionally you feel the wires behind Dietrich ; in The Front Page 
there are only live wires, and they buzz to the tune “ life does not matter, but news 
does.” 

_ One journalist makes the mistake of thinking life does matter ; he plans to throw 
up reporting, marry his girl and go to New York. But Burns is his editor and Burns, 
when he wants a man, goes out and rings a fire alarm, knowing that if that man is 
anywhere near, the call of news will draw him. Johnson is near, Burns having chosen 
his fiancée’s neighbourhood ; he goes out and is met by Burns, who tries to drink 
him back into his power. Johnson escapes by going to telephone, but he cannot resist 
saying good-bye to his colleagues in the gaol press-room, and Burns is on the ea 
all the time, delaying his departure, which in turn makes the fiancée distrustful. 
The journalists are waiting for the execution of a man accused of murdering a negro 
policeman. His hanging will enable the mayor to count on the negro vote for re- 
election. Their boredom is broken by a street-walker jumping out of a window. 
This delays Johnson further. The pressmen rush off to get a dying story from the 
yirl, and then the convict escapes. He crawls into the press-room, where Johnson 
alone. Johnson locks him up, forgets everything but that his paper now has power 5 
delay the execution and lose the mayor his vote, and makes Burns come we ‘ 
They lock the doors and bundle the man into a roll-top desk till they can ae ‘ob 
away. But Johnson’s girl makes a scene, her mother, who has been soba 8 y 
Burns, blurts out a clue, and the pressmen are suspicious of such a big man as Burns 
soming round. The locked doors and disappearance of the prisoner make ee 
ind the prisoner’s gun is found on Johnson. The sheriff hates all pressmen, ee 
hey know the truth of the conviction. He seizes on the chance to arrest two of them. 
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The prisoner is found in the desk ; Burns and Johnson are handcuffed, and then a 
man arrives with a reprieve. He has tried to deliver it before. But being bribed by the 
sheriff, he has gone out and got drunk instead. Being drunk, he thinks of his duty, 
and thus gives the sheriff into Burns’ hands. This, and the escape of the prisoner 
are the only things which betray the stage origin of the film, and are soon forgotten. 
For when Johnson gaily goes off to New York, Burns gives him a gold watch as a 
wedding present and then ’phones the police to arrest him at the next stop, as he has 
stolen his watch. He dare not lose such a good pressman. 

The newspapermen, who exist only to feed telephones, are well acted, though 
there is a slight self-conscious “‘ toughness ” about the whole film. Pat O’Brien is 
good as Johnson, though no better than John Longden would have been. Adolphe — 
Menjou is the editor Burns and makes a great effort to act. He has been helpfully © 
directed, but he cannot avoid seeming cynical, as though he had once believed in © 
something else, and editors of this type should have nothing to believe in, but what — 
drives them on. Most of the action takes place in the press-room of a prison, but that — 
room is an octopus, and Milestone controls all its tentacles. The film is without pre- _ 
tention or prettiness, and the dialogue a remarkable tribute to censorial deafness. 

Menjou is also in Morocco, again in a new type of part, but this time more fitting. — 
He gives a most intelligent performance. These two are the best recent American — 
films, and one was made by a Russian, one by a German. I still do not understand how 
Paramount let von Sternberg do Morocco, unless they were bluffed by the Foreign 
Legion, palm-trees and cabaret. For nothing happens at all. The action is cerebral, — 
in the German manner. Whole scenes take place, with the sole object of showing how — 
two people avoid coming to any kind of decision. It is rather remarkable. 

A gay legionnaire meets a cabaret star at work in a café. Because neither of them 
cares very much about anything, they are attracted ; and because of their pasts, they 
dare not care for each other. So on the night when the legionnaire was to have taken — 
her away, he scrawls on her mirror instead “‘ I have changed my mind,” because he 
finds another man in her dressing room. That is all; he has often been the other man, 
he knows she has known other men. But he is afraid. And when that man, months 
later, again asks the actress to marry him, she shows the same mirror and nods. But 
at the engagement dinner, the music of the returning legion is heard, and she has to go. 
Menjou understands. He goes on making polite conversation, knowing his guests — 
think him a fool for understanding. When the girl and the soldier meet, helped by 
Menjou, they are too tired and too proud to meet each other half way. They have no 
time for readjustments. He sets out with the legion, and she watches from Menjou’s 
comfortable car. The poor campwomen follow, and she, accepting life, instead of her 
own view of it too late, runs after, through the desert, in Chanel scarf and frail shoes 

. . an ending which makes many laugh. It is possible to laugh at the whole of 
Morocco. It can be a ridiculous film or quite moving, which may be the same. But I 
myself found, under its trappings (which von Sternberg took such pains to make un- — 
important by stressing), this conflict of two people whom life had set on the defensive — 
for so long that armour had become second-nature. They ruin their lives because 
they will not accept life, but a view of life, just as does Garbo in Inspiration, and so 
many, too many, people elsewhere. 

Paramount are probably safe with the film, for the stars are Marlene Dietrich and — 
Gary Cooper, and Cooper, like Menjou, gives the best performance of his career. — 
Dietrich justifies all that her director reads into her. She is ravishingly lovely, too 
hurt to be bitter, with a voice that seems made to express past pain, present hunger 
and hopelessness. 
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Garbo, quite differently, has much the same crisis in Inspiration. And just as 
Dietrich suffers from her new eyelashes, Garbo in this film has not been well photo- 
graphed. In Inspiration, anyone else in her place would have died, Dietrich would 
have died, because it is what she has found that hurts her and she dare not risk it 
again. But Garbo is hurt by what she has not found, and she lives on, looking through 
men and events, not for it, but for resignation to not finding it. That is why Inspira- 
tion has more to it than any film about artists in Paris should have at this stage. Garbo 
is back in her old type of role, in a “ personality ” film, and it is just because the per- 
sonality is intellectual that she counts. Nothing else in the picture does. But there is 
a just-living woman, to whom it does not occur to die, fighting to express loneliness 
and deep-seated misery which does not make life even worth leaving. Her voice is 
better than ever, and used far more surely, saying what she says with great disdain for 
the words and for those who will not see beyond them. Against all the rules, she is 
very real as Yvonne, an artist’s model in the sort of Paris Americans make films of for 
Europe. 

The real Paris lives more engagingly in Le Million, the new French talkie by René 
Clair. Here also are artists, but they are not so concerned with studios, since they live 
in them, as with sweepstakes. One of them has a winning ticket just as he is about to be 
turned out by the tradesmen. He entertains them all while he fetches the coat in 
which it is, from his girl. . . . But she has given the coat to a man chased by the 
police. And he runs a thieves’ den and sells it to an opera singer in search of old clothes. 
The owner, to track the coat, has to explain why it is so important, and the thieves set 
after it too, to the great surprise of the singer, whose performance at the opera is 
ruined. And so it goes on, with chase and pursuit, which has always given film its 
best formula. Le Million is very gay ; it burlesques everything that the cinema loves, 
including cinema methods ; but it is quite logical, and that means it is a little empty. 
For René Clair now knows his job, and is not going to risk anything. The thrill of 
creation comes out now, not in experiment, but in successful compromise. He takes a 
commercial theme and does it better than men of commerce ; that is all ; he does not 
attempt anything over their heads. He is intellectual in his approach and knows now 
how “‘ to get away with it,” giving himself freedom only in witty twists and asides. 
Le Million is witty and polished, like very good journalism, but in humour it leaves 
off just about where Pabst begins. 

Pabst is bothered by no ideas about sound-films, it seems. He does not try any- 
thing different, and then when that is successful repeat it. He simply does on a larger 
scale what he did before—and does it better. The Threepenny Opera is a haunting 
film. It goes deep into one’s mind, neither a comment nor an expression, but a kind 
of existence. In appearance, it is a free rendering of a free adaptation of The Beggar's 
Opera, but it is as far from being pretty or period, as the Hammersmith production 


_ was from being eighteenth-century. Macheath has become Mackie Messer, leader of 


a gang of London apaches near the London docks in the late ‘nineties. The film 
begins with his first meeting with Polly. Their wedding breakfast, composed entirely 
of stolen goods, is perfect, and there is a most amazing Coronation procession, which 


 Peachum tries to wreck with a massed parade of beggars; in many ways, this leaves 


the Russian films without meaning, and it makes Foyless Street itself seem mete child’s 
play. It is a German talkie, on the now fashionable model of just enough speech to 
make us think we know German. 


The French and the German were films of intelligence ; Trader Horn is simply 
good showmanship. I mention it because the faking, of which so much has been 


heard, is all part of the fun. The makers were out to give good entertainment and 
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only because they did go to Africa, did people expect all the film to be made there. 
Interiors were done in Hollywood, with American Negroes mixed in with the African 
Negroes in the real African scenes. Some of the jungle scenes are Mexican, and a lot 
of the sound was done over and fitted in afterwards, simply because talkie apparatus 
improved so much while the unit was away. The lions were of course starved and let 
loose for their fight ; you do not go wandering through Africa with microphones and 
cameras all set on the chance of finding lions brisk enough to fight within range. But 
none of this matters, because Trader Horn only sets out to be colossal and amazing ; 
if you want to see Africa, Hell Below Zero is better, but there the lions do not fight ; 
they can hardly be bothered to get up, and then they only move from one tree to 
another beneath which they may rest. It is a pity of course, that, with all the means at 
its command, Hollywood does not make a genuine study of Africa ; it is sad that sound 
is not used to record dying tongues or the camera to keep races soon to be altered... 
but that is another story, and Trader Horn preferred one about a white goddess who 
was really a missionary’s daughter and it made the very best it could of it. 

Last year, I listened in to the Derby, and then went to see it on a movie. This 
year I may possibly see and hear it at home, because daylight television has arrived. 
In May, a street scene was televised from a portable truck by no other illumination 
than daylight. It is announced that it may be possible to transmit this year’s Derby 
in this way. There should be no need to stress what this means. It comes just after a 
year of dual wave-length transmissions. 

But there have been other developments during this year. I now see, by means of 
the extended scene, the complete figure of a person, whereas until lately only head and 
shoulders were visible. This of course means that much more can be done and cer- 
tainly the programmes improve. There is more variety, and less vaudeville. The 
particular programme which marked the anniversary of dual wave-length transmissions 
was disappointing, because not very much more happened beyond Mr. Moseley 
introducing Mr. Baird, who said how glad he was to be there. But there are all kinds 
of more interesting things than there were in the days when singers formed the main- 
stay of the Long Acre transmissions. I still do not think that Betty Bolton displaying 
national headdresses with appropriate music is exactly worth sitting up for, but 
at least it carries presentation a step further, and it must be added that there have been 
as well groups of Schubert’s and of Elizabethan songs. The talks also are good, in- 
cluding phrenology, the deaf and dumb language, knots and their uses, and a subject 
I myself suggested, various breeds of dogs. All of these take advantage of the fact that 
there is something to beseen as well as heard. In a few months they may seem ele- 
mentary, but now they are the best that can be done and so it is pleasant to see that 
they are being done. One recent talk was on “‘ a pageant of naval history, illustrated 
with water-line models ” ; dancing and playing can now be seen; there have been 
demonstrations of health exercises and lectures on how to keep fit, with and without 
film ; the first play that was ever televised was performed again, this time by marion- 


ettes, and a Chaplin picture was broadcast. Television may work quietly, but it seems _ 


to work quickly, and above all it does not stand still. 
ROBERT HERRING. 
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HATTER’S CASTLE. By A.J. Cronin. Gollancz 8s. 6d. 
DARK HERITAGE. By Suirtanp Quin. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 
COPPER CITY. By Myron Brinic. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 
THE GREY COAST. By Nem M. Gunn. Porpoise Press. 7s. 6d. 
OUT OF FOCUS. By Joan Hastip. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


ATTER’S CASTLE is an unexpected novel. It is unexpected in the sense that 

it is unmodern. If it had been written in the era of Charles Reade, of Dickens, 

even of Hall Caine, it would have commanded instant attention, but it would not have 
awoken such surprise. For those writers in greater or lesser degree were not afraid of 
melodrama. They were prepared to write of fundamentals. But the modern novelist is 
chary of fundamentals. It is true that he writes of sex, but he approaches it from a 
psychological angle. He has read Freud and Jung. He is interested in its complexities : 
he studies it for its perversities. On the whole it is the unusual that attracts him : and 
the characters that he analyses are subjected to microscopic examination for subtle 


_ shades and nuances. The result is that he tends to become mentally parochial. The 
' universal implication is lacking. Mr. Cronin’s novel represents a return to the 


universal. The situations he deals with would be understood in every Aryan com- 
munity. 

James Brodie, hatter of Levenford on the Clyde, is obsessed with pride. He is 
conscious of his tremendous physique and the pride that it gives him over weak 
natures. He is conscious of having risen to eminence in the town owing to the pros- 


_ perity of his business : and the consciousness of this eminence and power leads him 


to flatter more and more his own private belief that he is connected by blood with the 
noble family of the Wintons. In his own home he is a tyrant: and the continual 
subservience and fear he inspires in his family is a further perpetual fuel for his self- 
confidence. His whole view therefore of himself is distorted and magnified : and when 
circumstances alter he cannot adjust himself to meet them. 

His business has hitherto been a monopoly : but a multiple hat-shop invades the 
town. Obsessed with his own infallibility he refuses to make efforts to meet the 
competition. His business dwindles and his prosperity disappears. Gradually he 
takes to drink in order to bolster up his self-confidence : and tries further to convince 
himself of his power by seducing a young woman. His degradation once begun 
inevitably saps and destroys him. 

Meanwhile his tyranny over his family has produced its bitter fruit." His son, so long 


repressed at home, as soon as he has a job away from parental influence, takes to drink 
- and women. His wife dies worn out with drudgery and abuse. His younger daughter, 
continually urged by her father to work for the scholarship offered to the town, goes 
insane from brain fever. His elder daughter, a singularly innocent and lovely character, 


eo 


who alone has her will uncrushed, forbidden to meet her lover, evades his commands 
and has an illegitimate child. Her father discovers it and turns her out on that night of 
raging storm which destroyed the Tay bridge. This section of the book is conceived 


and executed on a tremendous scale. It moves to its climax with ever-increasing horror 
and pain. The emotions of the reader feel to the full the tragic purgatives of terror and 


- pity. Mr. Cronin is not afraid of strong situations. The casting-out of a woman with 


child into the stormy night is a staple of the transpontine stage, but the sincerity and 


_ dramatic power of Mr. Cronin’s work raises it to the level of great literature. 
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Dark Heritage is by a practised hand : Miss Shirland Quin has a long and successful 
literary career behind her, as a journalist and as a playwright, but this is the first novel 
(and it is safe to predict that it will not be the last) she has published. Her subject, 
here, is the soul of the Emigrant ; though she does not stress the point it is the under- 
lying motif of the book. We begin with scenes of the Emigrant’s youth in the home of 
his forefathers, a remote farm in Wales. Then we are shown how, though his “ dark 
heritage ” is the dominant factor in the personality of the hero, yet, like his uncle 
before him, after he has once left home return becomes an impossibility to him. Like 
his relative of a previous generation he tries to fulfil his constant ambition and return, 
with his fortune, to end his days in the home of his heart, but he finds that the long 
sojourn in a new environment has, so to speak, adulterated the simple mixture that 
was the sum of him, and he cannot be what he was again. This is but the theme that 
underlies a very fully pictured and excellently detailed story. The early part on the 
farm is exceptionally good, all the characters here are clearly distinctive and personally 
imagined. Eirwen, the girl who arouses Mervyn’s first young love, is very well por- 
trayed ; her reactions in her love-affair with Mervyn are most revealing, and the 
brothers and their father and old Grannie, all living together in the one farmhouse, are 
fine bits of individualisation. The American episodes, though readable enough, are 
not nearly so impressed with the stamp of truth. Still, the book is one that must be 
finished ; the fate of the hero holds the interest to the end, and the writing is equable 
and keeps unerringly to the point. 

Copper City is a second novel by the author of a very successful first novel. In 
Singermann Mr. Myron Brinig showed the world his powers : Copper City drives the 
information even more firmly home. It is written, as it were, with a knife that flashes 
and cuts. His keenness of phrase and observation is outstanding, but his sympathies 
are also deep. There are practically two heroes to this story ; an uncle and a nephew. 
But though their two stories touch they do not clash. They are described in rotation, 
but this does not seriously hold up the tale’s progress. It is a vivid picture of life in a 
mining town that is not easily forgotten. The contrast between the characters of John, 
the naturally upright and continent, and Zola, the prostitute, whom he takes to live 
with him, is a study of interest. John’s foundations of character are suggested in an 
interesting comparison between the two dominant types to be found in any such city— 
the Irish and the Jew : 


John liked the Singermanns, old Moses and his six sons who were always fighting 
amongst themselves, as only Jews can fight, with a sensuous anger. John did not think 
that Jews were better than other people, but there was something about them that fascin- 
ated him. They were a dark dispersed people, something like the Irish themselves. Both 
races were moody, now up now down, and it was hard to make them respectable. They 
were deep down races, and you couldn’t get in them easily. They were treacherous races, 
intricate and alive. They painted the ways they walked with gorgeous floods of colour. 
John thought, “ I like myself, and I like the Jews, too. But I wouldn’t trust one very far. 
" that the reason I like them ? You never know about them quite. The Irish are a bit like 

og 


The publishers of Morning Tide, Mr. Neil M. Gunn’s remarkably successful recent 
novel, have now reissued a former work of his, The Grey Coast. It is a novel concern- 
ing the fishing village in the north, again, and it is well worth a second publication : 
though, for some reason or other, it does not give one quite the same “ surprise ” of 
pleasure as did Morning Tide. It is difficult to explain, shortly, just what I mean by 
this ; one reads it through, indeed the thread of the story here is more straight- 
forward and binding than in Morning Tide’s, but one misses that sudden start of a 
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quickening into alertness, or awareness, that came to one in reading the latter. It is 
hard to say what is missing, as Mr. Gunn understands his woman, Maggie (in The Grey 
Coast), better than he understands his boy in the former book. I think it is possibly 
this ; that Mr. Gunn dwelt more, in his mind’s eye, on the elements of the characters in 
The Grey Coast, and in Morning Tide more on the elements that surrounded them : 
and he is better able to express the sense he has of his subject in his descriptions of the 
former than of the latter. I think also that no advantage is gained by the use of words 
that should really have a glossary to explain them. 

Miss Joan Haslip’s novel consists of letters written by a young girl to a mature, 


_ Masculine friend (whom she designates as “‘ Socrates”) and with whom she shows 
_ herself to be, at first half-consciously, and finally wholly, in love. Out of Focus, I 
_ presume, suggests her lack of clear understanding of the situation—for in the end it is 


disclosed, by the one and only letter from Socrates, that he is not in the least in love 


_ with his young disciple and correspondent. 


The point of interest in this book is the exceptionally clear and unafraid self- 
revelation given of herself by this quite young woman, written as it is by a young woman 
of about the same age as the girl she has imagined. Such an unprejudiced account of 
herself, as is revealed in these clear and flowing letters, one might have said was 


_ unlikely to have come from one so young in experience ; but it is the work of a con- 
temporary in years. It is evident that Miss Haslip has a fine gift for cool thought, 


analysis of emotion, and real imagination. The story that reveals itself is of Lyneth 


- Balfour’s intellectual attachment to her father’s great friend ; her sudden intoxication 
_ with passionate love for a married man; her realisation (after a due divorce and 


marriage have taken place) that physical love is not a sufficient basis for a permanent 
relationship ; and her desire to undo her mistaken marriage and to form that permanent 


_ tie with the person she respects most in her life. Socrates’ reason for his refusal of her 
- must be left to the imagination of the individual reader to divine ; he is very firm and 
_ gentle with her, but he leaves one to guess at what he really sees in this vital and 
_ intelligent young friend of his to, so to speak, ‘‘ warn him off the grass.” He tells her, 
_ “You are, essentially, a young and ardent poet, whose every mood spontaneously 
_ springs from your reaction to experience. I am an observer, an analyst, a scholar, of 
- sorts, and a frigid and calculating artist, as well as a quasi-uncle who loves you. The 
_ two species may have charming intercourse ; but they can never.‘ mingle’ in the 
_ Shelleian sense, and nothing less than that will ever satisfy you.” 
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Lyneth writes to him : 


Last night, Socrates, the whole world became quiet, and I lay on the couch and wished 
that that great, quiet world would start revolving backwards, a year, two years. Gently 
I longed to brush the past. It was the bloom I wanted to touch, the bloom which had 
never faded. It seemed almost within reach. A month, a week ago, was far more remote. 
Even the leaves in the square were asleep ; and no one walked in the streets. Perhaps no 
one cared to disturb the thousand patterns woven by the lamps the pavements coloured as the 
wings of London’s pigeons. 


I have underlined the end of the last sentence, because I should have liked to have 
left the beginning of it out, if I could have done so without losing the thread. I think 
_ the words I have underlined are an example of a fine use of the poet’s imagination— 


- 


the comparison of the colour of London pavements to pigeons’ wings is a beautiful 


one. The whole book is made up like this, rather unevenly, some phrases so arrestingly 

successful, some flat failures—but then they are letters, and letters might be [—Lyneth 

will no doubt improve with practice ! It is a novel of exceptional interest and vitality. 
: J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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FLAMENCA. Translated from the Thirteenth-century Provengal of Bernardet the 
Troubadour. By H. F. M. Prescotr. Constable. ros. 6d. 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS APHORISMS. By Benjamin WuicucorTe. With an 
Introduction by the Dean of St. Paul’s. Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 7s. 6d. 


CHRIST LEGENDS. By Setma Lacertor. Translated from the Swedish by 
VELMA Swanston Howarpb. With Illustrations by Horace J. Know es. Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot. 8s. 6d. 

THE SEVENTH MAN. Told in 15 Wood-engravings and precisely 189 Words. By 
Rosert Gippincs. Golden Cockerel Press. 12s. 6d. 


BLUE DISTANCE. By WitFrep RowLAND CHILDE. Swan Press. 5s. 


THE COPE. By GertrupE Bone. Decorated by STEPHEN Bong. Medici Society. 
3s. 6d. 


PLATO’S BRITANNIA. By Dovcias Wooprurr. Sheed and Ward. 6s. 


THE NEW PROVIDENCE. By R. H. Morrram. (The Dolphin Books.) Chatto 
& Windus. 2s. 


CHELSEA WAY. By Anprt Maurois. Translated by HamisH Mixes. Signed and 
limited edition. Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 15s. 


N this pleasant parcel of books, which contains romance, legend, religious medita- 

tations, whimsies, short stories, satire, and a pastiche of Proust, we had better 
begin at the beginning: with that Provencal tale of courtly love that is thought to 
have been written by Bernardet the Troubadour in or about the year 1234. It is a 
very engaging story, for the author does not take his lovers too seriously, and his story 
a little resembles the Book of Jonah in that it appears to be, or can suggest, a mocking 
form of the convention that it follows. ‘The troubadours were highly sophisticated. In 
sentiment, language, metrical pattern they delighted in ingenuity. Thus Flamenca, 


the imprisoned wife of an insanely jealous husband, is only allowed to communicate — 


with her lover Guillaume during Mass, at the moment when he hands the pax to her, 
and this moment allows only one word at each meeting. With the help of her maids 
and the ingenuity of her lover this initial difficulty is overcome ; each single word is 
made pregnant with meaning, and the lady learns from it, after several momentary 
conversations, that they can have their assignation at the public baths to which he has 
pierced a secret tunnel from his private room at the inn. The love-story is varied with 
pleasant distractions culminating in a lively description of a knightly tournament, at 
which point the incomplete MS. ends. The tale is graceful, ingenious and lively ; 
the whole convention is treated as an artistic joke ; and there is a clear thrust at the 
moral conventions, for the author ridicules those wives who think that they should 
never respond to the ardours of their lovers, and explains how wicked it is of them not 


to satisfy the passion that they have aroused. Flamenca is shewn to be the pattern of 
her sex because she refused her lover nothing that circumstances permitted : once — 
even kissing him in a public hall without being seen ! Marital infidelity is treated as an - 


ideal for which no sacrifice is too great, the worst fault of women being to preserve 


their marriage-vows. With this goes a genuine tenderness and sincere feeling so that 
the story, which reads very pleasantly in Mr. Prescott’s dainty prose, becomes a 


highly-wrought form of an artless simplicity. It seems to belong to the morning of 
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literature, a literary flower of a Provencal spring, with the grace, the charm, and the 
homely purpose of a Dresden china vase for pot-pourri. 

Among the best things in Dr. Whichcote’s Aphorisms is the preface by Dr. Inge. 
Dr. Whichcote was one of the Cambridge Platonists who flourished in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and were called Latitudinarians by extremists of both the 
puritan and the prelatical variety. Whichcote, educated at Emmanuel, became Provost 
of King’s, and in 1655 Regius Professor of Divinity. His dry humour comes out in this 
anecdote : “ As an elector to university posts, when he was exhorted ‘ to have regard 
to the godly’ he said that he was determined to choose none but scholars, adding 
* They may deceive me in their godliness, they cannot in their scholarship’ ” ; and 
again, “ I have been all along well understood by persons of honest hearts but of mean 

_ place and education ” ; he had found himself that “‘ preaching of others hath most 
commended my heart which hath most illuminated my head. . . . I oppose not 

_ rational to spiritual, for spiritual is most rational.” A cure for sloppiness he certainly 
is, and neither cant nor superstition will abide his company : 


He that is full of himself goes out of company as wise as he came in. 
It is hard to be subject to will : it is natural to be subject to reason. 
There is nothing more unnatural to religion than contentions about it. 
He know most who does best. 


He is sensible where others are sentimental, and we feel that his wisdom has been 
won from experience. Except that he could express it in aphorisms, his attitude 
is as English as a beef-steak. 

The New Testament Apocrypha is little read, but the uncanonical gospels contain 
_ many quaint stories on some of which Selma Lagerlof, the Swedish novelist and Nobel 
_ prizeman, has drawn for the legends of Christ that she retells here. They range from 
the tales of Jesus’s games in childhood, when He made birds from potter’s clay and 

caused them to fly in the air, to the story of St. Veronica. Their simplicity is free 
_ from over-pious emphasis, and all inhabitants of the nursery, young and old, should 
_ try the experiment of filling the blanks in the Gospel narrative with these legends that 
arose in the childhood of the faith. The old instinct cannot die, and here are the 
additions in which it delighted. 

The Seventh Man is a tale of the cannibal islands told in woodcuts and in less than 
two hundred words. It is only a trifle, but the text is not bad and the illustrations sug- 
_ gest how much is ordinarily supplied by verbal padding. Private presses and authors 
should be more ambitious. The contents of Blue Distance would once have been 
called prose-poems, tiny descriptive pieces often with a religious motive. They are 

carefully written, but slight. Exquisite care has also gone to the small book in which 
Mrs. Bone has evoked the characters and circumstances of the nunnery where The 
: Cope (now a museum piece) was anciently embroidered. Her own writing is the em- 
_broidery of prose, and our sole criticism must be that it excels in detail and workman- 
ship while being somewhat weak in narrative structure and design. With the ex- 
, ception of Dom Peter, the skilled artificer, full of curious lore concerning plants and 
- dyes, the characters are ideal shadows ; the little tale is set in an aura of piety ; but 
the details are charming and into the prose are stitched, like jewels, many old, for- 
gotten, and learned words. Still, no one who reads it will fail to take a fresh interest in 
the minor symbolism of ecclesiastical embroidery or fail to discern in the beautiful 
colours some of the emotions, the problems, the plants, and the risks that went to 
their making and employment. The needlework is exquisite, but the pattern lacks 
the fine excess of a supremely beautiful design. 
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Mr. Douglas Woodruff brings Socrates to London, and the questions that he asks — 


and the information that he elicites produce plenty of that half-serious fun that has 


become Mr. Woodruff’s stock accomplishment. The style is the fruit of great natural 


facility and abundant practice, as easy, clear, flowing, and smooth as a rapid current. — 


It is indeed, too easy to read. It multiplies words. It has the immaculate surface of 
polished enamel. On our politics, history, puritanism, the dole, education, the whole 
make-up of the insulated Englishman, he pours a gentle ridicule. As an epitome of our 
social history, culminating in the present economic mess, there is plenty of excellent 
observation and sly comment. The author seems a little weary of the spectacle, as if 
he had perfected himself in a technique of which he had grown himself fatigued. 
Facility is a temptation to this talent, which needs to be provoked by something more 
than banter to escape a too easy success. 

Mr. Mottram’s The New Providence, one of the ambitious and inexpensive Dolphin 


Books which Messrs. Chatto and Windus introduced with Mr. Huxley’s Vulgarity — 


in Literature, is a short story. The characters are two young servants and two clerks 
in a provincial bank. One of the men is an adventurous creature who cuts a dash in the 
Volunteers, the other an earnest dissenter whose chief interest is the Meeting at which 
he preaches on Sundays. Leah is the sister more attractive to the men ; Rachel, less 
attractive, turns her unconscious jealousy into a cult of strict propriety. Distrusting 
the Volunteer, who has hardly the sobriety of character expected of a bank-clerk, 
Rachel puts a spoke in the wheel of his flirtation with her sister and induces the would- 
be pastor, who also finds Leah uncomfortably attractive, to intervene. The chance of 
marriage for either man depends upon promotion. The Volunteer is chosen tem- 
porarily for the post, so that the dissenter, carried away by his feelings into an im- 
pulsive proposal, has to wait until his rival shall have committed the error that will 
inevitably shew his superiors to have been mistaken in their estimate of him. The 


dissenter’s patience is rewarded, and Leah feels that the finger of providence has — 


brought her perplexities to a happy end. Mr. Mottram enjoys the comedy of these 
simple characters ; he is specially successful with the atmosphere of the bank, and 
manages to convey the emotions of his inarticulate heroine, a young woman whose 
vocabulary is almost limited to “ Lor!” and‘‘ My!” The story turns upon character ; 
there is no ingenuity of plot ; but the characters live in the atmosphere of their pro- 
vincial corner. A slight tale, but well and sincerely written with the interest of all 
capable and honest work. 


In Chelsea Way, pellucidly translated by Mr. Hamish Miles, M. Maurois has taken — 
an artist’s holiday. He endeavours to adopt the style of Marcel Proust, and the fun of 


the whole is the fidelity of his reproduction. The theme is a Frenchman’s visit to 
England, where some fun is poked at the Chelsea and Bloomsbury sets, whose mode 
of talk is inimitably parodied. The sentences succeed in running to the length of a 


page or more. Where the parody fails is that the lucid directness of M. Maurois’s own — 


mind remains direct even in an endless tissue of parenthesis. His style flows like a 
river, whereas the style of Proust spreads like a pool, and moves in all directions at 
once, turning backwards and sideways like ooze over an uneven surface. This flaw 


does not interfere with our enjoyment in the least. Indeed the art of the long sentence _ 


is being neglected, and apart from the satire (not of Proust but of Chelsea) it is 


delightful to observe how much can be done with it. The name of Mr. Hamish Miles — 


is a guarantee of the translation. 
OSBERT BURDETT 
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SOUND AND MEANING IN ENGLISH POETRY. By KATHERINE M. WILSON 
Cape. tos. 6d. 


POETRY AND THE ORDINARY READER. By M. R. Ruptey. Bell. 3s. 6d. 
WORDSWORTH. By Herzert Reap. Cape. ros. 6d. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. By Eric Gitterr. Malaya Publishing House. Singa- 
pore. 3s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON. By CHarLes 
CestrE. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


as CONTEMPORARY NOVELISTS. By Wirsur L. Cross. Macmillan. 
e.6d.> 


Ds not be alarmed by the first page or two of Miss Wilson’s book. You are in- 
vited to a conversation, you arrive a little late, and it takes you some time to find 
out what it is all about. Struggle on a page or two and she will win you with her per- 
sonality—a general sketch, the details follow at intervals over the 350 pages of her 
book—and you will realise more and more with every page that you are anxious to. 
know what she thinks about each new topic. What would Miss Wilson say ? It would 
be interesting t6 encounter her in the company of a poet. She would tell him over 
the dinner-table what. was wrong—and what was right—with his new poem. And 
she would tell him so nicely that he would be neither bored nor annoyed, and he cer- 


_ tainly would not dare to be superior. Her gentle way with the scholars who provide 
her sources is in very strong contrast to the fashionable rudeness of learned pioneers. 


i 


She seldom treats anyone badly without patting him on the back afterwards. She 
realises—what so few scholars apparently do !—that a man may make a mistake in 
detail and yet be right in general. 

- And how amusing she is ! The book is full of technicalities, there are pages and 
pages of musical notation which may daunt him who tries to dip. But plunge with 
her headlong into the sea and you will gambol like a dolphin till the sun goes down. 
Even her printer surrenders before her irrepressible vitality : he prints her dots and 
dashes and snakes and ladders. Whatever her pen does his press will do. She wants. 
to discuss a picture : it’s quicker to draw than to describe : “‘ I can’t draw,” she says, 
* but look, I'll just show you what I mean . . .” and she scribbles on her blotter, and 
the enslaved printer stamps it on the page. Meretricious tricks ? Not at all: the best 


_ possible illumination of her argument. 


And you agree, I believe, with three-quarters of what she is saying. I do not quote 


her judgments : they are mostly on points of detail, and to take them from their con- 
text would hardly do them justice. As she herself says, “We cannot quote the whole of 


es 


Paradise Lost.” The book is almost as rich, and it does almost equal honour to poetry. 
I must confess that I did not follow and examine every detail: that would require 


~ much leisure and I look forward to being able to spend leisure so well in the future. 


Sometimes I wished she were there to hum her tunes, but it is remarkable how much 


_ in that kind she has been able to make clear on paper. For the whole book is devoted 
to the music of words, and it comes at a time when it is most necessary to remind the 


- world that poetry can best approach them through their ears, not their eyes. 
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There could be no better appetiser for Miss Wilson’s work than Mr. Ridley’s 
Poetry and the Ordinary Reader. Indeed it may have been the cocktail that made the 
dinner taste so good. This book is a by-product of the microphone, and our debt to 
the institution of broadcasting mounts with its publication. The microphone has 
forged a style of its own, and when that style is committed to paper it proves to be a 
particularly attractive and valuable one. The necessity of shaping ideas into a “ talk ” 
—irritating title !_makes for greater clarity and greater vigour. The necessity for 
compression is not always a factor for good: but in skilful hands this very necessity 
is made a virtue. And Mr. Ridley is certainly skilful, and bold. He fights a preliminary 
skirmish, then turns round and asks if he has won : 


Any reader who does not agree that this is so . . . will have less than no use for the 
remainder of this book, and will save himself a good deal of unnecessary exasperation by 
closing it at once or throwing it in the fire. 


I think few will accept the challenge, of those who are not deterred by the title. Some- 
times his boldness is provocative. Categorical statements are made which in a longer 
work would be discussed as controversial. Would grammarians like to hear that 
“‘ metaphor is nothing but compressed simile ”’ ? But the ordinary reader understands. 
He knows what Mr. Ridley means. Somehow the book breeds an increasing admira- 
tion for this ordinary reader : one is thankful to him for having created Mr. Ridley’s 
style. And one is in turn grateful to Ais creator—Sir Walford Davies ? or the B.B.C.? 
For its quotations alone the book is a pleasure to read. Like Sir Walford Davies, Mr. 
Ridley has chosen well-known examples for his lantern-slides : and the recurrence 
of these familiar lines in their new context is a perpetual stimulus to the attention. 
Mr. Read’s book on Wordsworth is of course not for the ordinary reader. On the 
contrary it is the published version of the Clark lectures at Trinity for 1930. That is 
to say that the matter was conceived to be spoken, and I cannot resist the temptation 
of continuing in the same vein about the spoken word. I believe the ordinary reader 
—or listener as he originally was—could have got quite a long way with Mr. Read. 
But I doubt if he would enjoy Chapter 5, and I can’t help wondering how Trinity 
got on that day. Listening is a desperately difficult art and agroup of abstract 
nouns easily induces aphasia. Several times Mr. Read complains of the need for com- 
pression : what was the need in print ? Could he not have taken another fifty pages 
and spelt out some of his long words ? At the end of the book he states a theory of 
poetry, then immediately admits that it is terribly compressed. It is : and it mars his 
climax. But Mr. Read’s object in writing the book, his main theme, deserves a little 
trouble on the part of the reader : 


Wordsworth was a poet, and a supreme poet, for a limited period of about ten years... . 
If we can explain the origin and sustaining cause of this brilliant phase, we shall have come 
near to understanding the nature of that process of the mind inadequately known as 
“ inspiration.” 


Mr. Read is himself a poet and his personal experience of this “‘process”—of which we 


catch glimpses throughout the book—gives authority to his views. The subject, quite 
apart from Wordsworth himself, is an absorbing one. And as for Wordsworth, Mr. 
Read gives a reason for his choice : 


_I would not run the risk of wearying the reader with a study of this man and his poetry 
a I not believe that we live in an age to which his history and example are peculiarly 
relevant. 
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This point the book amply vindicates. The printer has used a very bold and agree- 
able type, but with an almost criminal lack of care. Misprints are unnerving, especially 
when one has to puzzle over difficult sentences. In examinations the presiding author- 
ity is always careful to read through the papers before distribution. In this case the 
reader feels like a candidate who has been let down, and after a series of milder shocks 
he laughs hysterically at the word “‘ wolud.” 

Mr. Gillett’s Books and Writers is made up of a series of articles written for the 
Straits Times, and it is published in Singapore. Somehow one is stupidly amazed 
to discover that there is culture in Singapore. Why shouldn’t there be ? Mr. Gillett 
is up-to-date enough: he reviews A Room of One’s Own and Goodbye to All That. 
And he is sufficiently far removed from the fog of London culture to keep intact the 

_ vigour of his style and of his opinions. He is frankly a journalist, and he writes to in- 
form those out of England of what is going on at home. Incidentally by publishing 
his essays in book form he gives those in England an opportunity of reading what is 
thought of them elsewhere. He has a pleasant variety of subject : side by side with 
Anna Livia Plurabella he deals with a book called For the Honour of Rookwood ! and 
his comments on both are amusing. He has little use for Mr. Joyce and is very witty at 
his expense. He likes A Room of One’s Own, and says so agreeably. He strongly 

_ recommends Singapore to read Mr. Graves’ autobiography to the finish. For the 
Honour of Rookwood ! he neither patronises nor treats more seriously than it deserves. 
A just mind, a pleasant wit, and a refreshing catholicity of taste. 

For the sake of the poet Edwin Arlington Robinson I had to give up reading his 
introducer’s book as early, as page 30. Professor Cestre seems not to have thought of 
his task as difficult or as one which required skilful planning. He plunges straight 
into a monologue like an enthusiastic lady at a tea-party, prosily describing the stories 

of Mr. Robinson’s poems : 

We love bustling, eager Isaac. . . . We love hearty, patient Archibald. . . . Equally 

worthy of all esteem and affection is Aunt Imogen... . 


Am I being unfair to Professor Cestre? or is he being unkind to Mr. Robinson ? 
For he is surely doing the utmost disservice to the man he wishes to honour. Take 
this on page 30: 
| There remains to mention an element of poetical achievement, seldom to be found in 
natural association with the classical bent of mind, but which forms a genuine and impor- 
tant part of Robinson’s equipment—namely the imagination. 


Because I have not read Mr. Robinson, and because I think I might like him, I have 
_ preferred to make my excuses and leave the Professor’s tea-party. 

Professor Cross restores our faith in American command of the English language. 
He can say what he means and his book is very easy to read. He does not say very 
much, or at least does not allow himself many expressions of opinion ; but his few 

ventures in criticism are on the whole sound. He deals with four novelists of the 
old generation—Conrad, Bennett, Galsworthy, Wells. He does them honour—except 
perhaps that he treats Bennett as roughly as Bennett invites him to. He gives a few 
biographical details and a well-composed summary of the literary output of each. 
The book will obviously be of most value to those who do not know the work of 
these novelists. It will stimulate their interest, of if they are unscrupulous, give them 
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THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PARSON : THE REV. JAMES WOODFORDE. 
Vol. 5 (1797-1802). Edited by JoHN BrrEsForD. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. By Rosert SeNcourT. Benn. 21s. 


BURTON: ARABIAN NIGHTS ADVENTURER. By Farirrax DOWNEY. 
Scribners. 10s. 6d. 


LORD BEAVERBROOK : AN AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY. By F. A. MAcKEN- 
zig. Jarrolds. 18s. 


HERE comes a poignant moment in the lives of all those who love the past and 

know that they can only find it, its very self, in the pages of the old diarists—the 
moment when their startled eyes encounter that fatal entry in the diary of Samuel 
Pepys : 

May 31st, 1669. And thus ends all that I doubt I shall ever be able to do with my own 
eyes in the keeping of my Journall, I being not able to do it any longer, having done now 
so long as to undo my eyes almost every time that I take a pen in my hand. . . . Andsol 
betake myself to that course, which is almost as much as to see myself go into my graven 


for which, and all the discomforts that will accompany my being blind, the good God 
prepare me !—S.P. 


Then sudden and complete silence. The rest of the page blank. It is a shock like 
a blow in the face. For several hours a day, for weeks or perhaps months past, you 
have been allowed to walk about the streets of seventeenth-century London, seeing 
and hearing it all quite distinctly like a man of the time. Now it has all gone suddenly 


dark—faded into that misty twilight which envelopes the rest of the past. Itisnotonly _ 


Pepys who has gone blind. We also feel as if some godlike hand had been placed 
across our eyes, least we should see too much and forget that we are mortal. Alas that 
the miraculous vision was so short ! Alas that it was but a glimpse of a single century ! 
Or it is like the sudden cutting off of the wireless. A familiar voice has been speaking. 
You have listened entranced, until you have totally forgotten yourself and your 
surroundings and the age you live in. Then someone removes a little plug. Silence ! 
You wake with a start, in your room above a modern London street, with the din of the 
motor-buses outside. And if the voice was Samuel Pepys’s you wake with a pain in the 
heart, as though a friend had just died. 

If it were Pepys’s voice. . . . That, fortunately for our harrowed feelings, makes 
all the difference. ‘To-day we bid farewell to the second greatest diary of this intimate 
kind in the English language. James Woodforde is dead, and his loss is irreparable. 
Though he is widely read, it is doubtful if we yet value him highly enough. On the 
appearance of the fourth volume of his diary he was described in this Chronicle as the 
greatest literary discovery of our time and I do not feel in the least inclined to with- 
draw that description. He leads us about the streets of his Norfolk parish, and in and 


out of his eighteenth-century neighbours’ houses, as Pepys led us through the White- _ 


hall and Drury Lane of a century earlier. Yet we do not feel the same pang at his loss. 
To tell the honest truth, we hardly regret him personally at all. We mourn the diarist, 
not the man. He has not mellowed with old age. On the contrary, as Mr. Beresford 
remarks in the introduction, increasing years and frequent illness make him “ at times 
very depressed and suspicious.” Those little sneers at his neighbours grate on our 
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ears. Unkind little entries in Latin or Greek indicate a none too generous attitude of 
mind towards the members of his own household. Nancy gives him less cause for 
complaint than ever, yet he appears to believe her capable, at the age of forty-five, of 
making a sensational run-away marriage. 

Of course, people who dine heartily off “‘ roast rabbit ” or “ boiled pike ” when 
suffering from stomachic pains, or dose themselves with port wine as a cure for gout, 
must expect to feel a little liverish on occasions. Yet it should be noted that the scale 
of eating at the parsonage has distinctly declined. That unattractive roast rabbit, 
which might formerly have figured as a side-dish, now makes a complete meal, with 
the addition of some “ Peas Soup.” On another occasion “ Cottage Pye ” fills the bill ; 
and there is even one vegetarian menu ! The parson is trying to be careful—* I hope 
that I do not eat too much for health.” No, it is not indigestion that prevents him 
from being personally lovable like Pepys ; it is his own rather cold and formal nature. 
Yet that undeniable charm which he exercises immediately he takes the pen in his 
hand never fails him to the end. This volume may be just a shade lacking in liveliness ; 
but uel is all the old, delightful intimacy, the old “ atmosphere ”—there is no other 
word. 

Even on the score of liveliness this volume is, in one respect, ahead of all its pre- 
decessors. These were momentous years for England and Europe. Briton, the man- 
servant, comes back from Norwich with news of the victory at St. Vincent. Later 
they assemble round a bowl of punch to drink the health of Admiral Nelson—himself 
a Norfolk man and likes to man his ships with Norfolk crews—who has wiped out 
the French fleet at Aboukir. England is hard pressed. The militia are training. 
‘There is great economic distress. Port goes up from about ninepence a pint to one- 
_ and-three—“ an amazing price,” exclaims the Diarist—and oysters are nearly a penny 

_ each. Parson Woodforde, as always, sympathises with his people and patriotically 
keeps his tithes low. He dispenses charity—“‘'To John Spragge, a poor miserable 
object : 6d.” 

Then, in 1802, with the international sky still clouded, he falls ill and dies—and 
personally I cannot help thinking that something ought to be done about it. Surely 
someone should arrange a public dinner! The present Rector of Weston writes to 
Mr. Beresford (whom I have not praised again, because his work is so obviously 
beyond praise) that numbers of pilgrims are visiting the village for the Diarist’s sake. 
This widespread enthusiasm should certainly be focussed, now that the great book is 
finished. And the time-honoured and, in this case, peculiarly appropriate form of 
celebration is a public dinner—in which roast rabbit and boiled pike should figure 
prominently on the bill ! 

One would hate to strike a false note on this great occasion ; but it would be wrong 
to set this fifth volume beside its fellows on the shelf without remarking once more, 
and for the last time, that owing to the practice of publishing each volume separately, 
Mr. Beresford’s brilliant editing has, so to speak, overtake’: itself. Much new informa- 
tion has come his way, resulting in valuable editorial n>tes which should really be 
moved back to the earlier volumes in which the persons or places they refer to were 
first mentioned. And secondly, the first volume, one may guess, should be extended 
into two, or three, or even more. Into that volume Mr. Beresford compressed twenty- 
three years of the Diarist’s life ; the average period covered by the later volumes is only 
about four years. These changes will have to be made some day. — 

In view of recent events in Spain, and especially of certain sinister rumours about 
the use of ancient documents as fuel, it is perhaps just as well that Mr. Sencourt 
_ yisited the country when he did. He made good use of his time. The Duke of Alba, 
2B 
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to whom the Empress Eugénie bequeathed all her family papers, threw open his 
archives. There were important discoveries among the State papers in Madrid, as 
also in Vienna and Paris. Princess Beatrice gave permission to use several unpublished 
letters from Queen Victoria. The result is a life of Dofia Eugénie, one of the most 
wonderful women who ever came out of Spain, which immediately supersedes all its 
predecessors. It is as a Spanish woman that Mr. Sencourt sees her. We, in England, 
are too much inclined to think of her as French—and she was, undoubtedly, acutely 
susceptible to her French surroundings—but the secret to her character is in her 
Spanish blood. As Mr. Sencourt puts it, in his exuberant style (which is always just a 
little too adjectival to suit every taste) : 
The secret of the rich contrasts which made her to some a puzzle and to others a marvel, 
but to all heroic, the secret which like white fire fused to magic irridescence—as in a 
lancet of Chartres—her faith with her sense of hard fact, her dignity with her quick 
turns of tears or rage, her quixotry with her shrewdness, her generosity with her careful 
acumen, her grace with her imperiousness, her ceremony with her simplicity, her intel- 
lectual sparkle with her great warmth of heart—this secret is the character of her country 
when, in its joust between idealism and immediacy, between perfection and human 
nature, it is most itself—noble, generous, vibrant. With Blanche of Castile’s, the name 
and fate of Eugenie de Guzman go down to the ages. She died, as she had lived, the 
daughter of Spain. 


Mr. Fairfax Downey has written a rather noisy and popular but, at the same time, 
highly entertaining and scrupulously accurate “‘ life ”’ of Richard Burton, based upon 
the material already employed by earlier biographers. He has very little new to say. 
The book was apparently written in the United States and that would, of course, be a 
serious handicap from the point of view of obtaining any fresh information. But what 
Mr. Downey has probably done—and it is a timely and useful act—is to popularise, 
for the first time, in the only country in the world where there is money to spend on 
books, the strange personality of this most psychologically interesting of all great 
explorers. He goes at it with a shout. His chapter headings read like newspaper 
posters. But the point is that he will be read. 


I suppose it is almost impossible to write a “‘ life ” of a living person—or rather, 


not so much impossible as impracticable. If you say what you think there will be 
trouble ; if you merely compile a panegyric everyone sneers at you. It is worse than 
being a popular portrait painter—and not nearly so paying. Mr. Mackenzie has 
chosen the easy line of panegyric. He almost succeeds in making Lord Beaverbrook 
dull—which is what he never is. His sense of values may be tested by the fact that 
while he displays a plodding and laborious accuracy in describing business deals, he 
speaks of Arnold Bennett’s well-known pseudonym in the New Age as ‘‘ Jacob 
Tomson.” The one or two black and white cartoons he prints seem to tell you more 
about his subject than he himself does in three hundred pages. 
CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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PROCESS AND REALITY: AN ESSAY IN COSMOLOGY. By A. N. WuiTE- 
HEAD. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 


AETERNITAS: A SPINOZISTIC STUDY. By H. F. Hatwerr. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 16s. 


THE PROBLEM OF TIME: AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL STUDY. 
By J. A. Gunn. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


‘THE REALM OF MATTER. By G. Santayana. Constable. 12s. 


“adie THE CROSSWAYS. By C. Lioyp Morean. Williams and Norgate. 
10s. 6d. 


THE NATURE OF KNOWING. By R. I. Aaron. Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. 
PLATO AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. By G. C. Fretp. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
ROFESSOR WHITEHEAD’S Gifford Lectures must hold the chief place in 


any review of recent philosophical publications. In this lies the explanation of the 
_ unpunctuality of this chronicle, for which Iapologize. For these lectures are so diffi- 
cult, that repeated reading leaves one doubtful whether one has seized their drift 
correctly ; so comprehensive that they stimulate to thought in the most diverse 
_ directions, and leave no important philosophical problem untouched, while failing 
_ to provide a self-contained statement of any one of them. To these difficulties must 
_ be added the further complication, which critics have not been slow to point out, 
- that in certain fundamental respects the doctrine of these lectures appears to depart 
_ from principles laid down by Dr. Whitehead in his previous writings. 
_ The method of presentment is striking both in its merits and in its defects. Chief 
among its merits we count the all-pervasive historical reference. Dr. Whitehead 
- defines his position throughout by contrast with his predecessors. This aim was 
prominent in his previous work, Science and the Modern World, but in that work the 
_ historical judgments were not so closely woven into the texture of the constructive 
thought. By this means Dr. Whitehead provides the reader always with a clue to the 
_ motive behind each feature of his cosmology ; and one does in the end receive the 
_ impression that the whole is dominated by a consistent metaphysical policy. Buta 
_ motive is not quite a reason, and a policy smacks of opportunism. ‘This kind of 
explanation, unless fully suplemented by direct argument, will leave the final 
statement as arbitrary in much of its detail as the legislative proposals of His 
_ Majesty’s Government. And of explanation on other planes Dr. Whitehead is rather 
sparing. The principal defect in Dr. Whitehead’s handling of his theme is one 
_ which was evident in his previous works, but comes out even more plainly here— 
_akind of brusquerie or impatience, which leads him to throw his ideas at the reader 
with a minimum effort at preparation. Better this, I agree, than mountains of 
argument issuing in cogent platitude. But there is a happy mean, and we are well into 
an extreme when we find ourselves faced in Chapter 2 with a list of 45 Categories, 
the mere statement of which occupies more than ten pages. These Categories 
constitute the speculative scheme which the book as a whole is to elucidate. 
What principle Dr. Whitehead has followed in the selection and grouping of these 
elements I find it impossible to guess. We have (1) the Category of the Ultimate, 
_ expressing “ the general principle presupposed in the three more special categories ”’; 
_ then (2) Categories of Existence, (3) Categories of Explanation, (4) Categoreal 
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Obligations. Is this meant to imply the assertion that everything which is not ultimate 
is either an existence or an explanation or an obligation? No justification of any 
such disjunction is to be found, and a scrutiny of the Categories of Obligation 
does not reveal any connection with the term “ obligation ” as it figures in com- 
mon speech. We are therefore left in the dark as to the meaning of this description. 
Such is the kind of difficulty that confronts the reader of these pages. 

On the other hand these are rare gems in these ‘‘ dark unfathomed caves.” We 
choose, almost at random, a few aphorisms from this book. ‘“‘ Insistence on birth at 
the wrong season is the trick of evil.” ‘‘ A chain of facts is like a barrier reef. On 
one side there is wreckage, and beyond it harbourage and safety.’”’ ‘‘ In sense- 
perception we have passed the Rubicon, dividing direct perception from the higher 
forms of mentality, which play with error and thus found intellectual empires.” 
“ A traveller, who has lost his way, should not ask, Where am I? What he really 
wants to know is, Where are the other places ?”’ “‘ It is a mistake to think of words as 
primarily the vehicle of thoughts.” ‘‘ The secularization of the concept of God’s 
function in the world is at least as urgent a requisite of thought as is the secularization 
of other elements in experience.” ‘“‘ Kant was led to balance the world upon 
thought—oblivious to the scanty supply of thinking.” 

It may be that Dr. Whitehead’s thought is obscure to us mainly because of its 
originality, and that when the anti-Copernican revolution which he seeks to effect is 
realized, he will be seen in his true lucidity. This may, in short, be one of those very 
great achievements, whose full sense is revealed only to subsequent generations. 

The greatness of Spinoza is always being proved afresh, for anyone who is tempted 
to forget it, by the excellence of the thought which he inspires. The latest example, 


Mr. Hallett’s Aeternitas, is original in this, that from beginning to end it consistently _ 


pursues a dual aim: it attempts throughout to help the reader at once to a better 
understanding of certain cardinal features of Spinoza’s Ethics and to the acceptance 
of certain metaphysical doctrines which Mr. Hallett believes to be true and important. 
The book is expository, critical, and constructive—all three in one breath and on 
almost every page. ‘The method is not, perhaps, one that could with advantage be 
widely imitated, but its success in this case is indubitable. Mr. Hallett is concerned 
with a problem quite central to contemporary metaphysics, the problem of time, 
and he offers us a free exposition and development of Spinoza’s thoughts on time 


and eternity, as an encouragement to a sounder attitude on this question than any 


now fashionable. He would show us that time cannot be ultimate and constitutive 
of the real, either inits cruder experienced manifestations, or as refined into a 
neutral order or fourth dimension. Further, that we need not stop at this negation ; 
that Spinoza’s conception of eternity, as something that we each of us “ feel 
and experience”’ in our own lives, opens the way to a truer infinity than that of 
space and time. He would show us also that Spinoza is falsely accused of having no 
room in his metaphysic for real individuality, and that the true interpretation of his 
Aeternitas depends on its recognition. And incidentally he would show us, with Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis and others, that a good part of our half-avowed dissatisfaction with 
our modern prophets arises from their determination to make time ultimate. Mr. 
Hallett develops his high theme with a sober eloquence which is worthy of it, and 
his book is a notable accession to our philosophic literature. 


Professor Gunn’s “ historical and critical study ” tries to trace the fortunes of this 
problem of Time through the whole history of occidental philosophy from Thales to 
Mr. Dunne. To give such a survey real unity and coherence, to make it more than an _ 


academic exercise, resulting in a book useful perhaps for reference, but essentially 
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unreadable, would demand the masterful use of gifts which Dr. Gunn plainly does not 
possess. But without such unity no contribution to philosophy is of importance : 
and Dr. Gunn’s praiseworthy industry leave us as far as we were before from that 

clear conception of the nature of Time ” which he hopes by his book to advance. 

Mr. Santayana, on the other hand, is so clearly the master of his own distinguished 
style and point of view that he makes criticism seem like churlishness or lack of sym- 
pathy. His Realm of Matter follows on The Realm of Essence as “‘ Book Second of 
Realms of Being,” being devoted to the question, “ How much, when cleared as far 
as possible of idolatry, can sense or science reveal concerning the dark engine of 
nature ?”” Matter or Nature is conceived as the field (or “‘ butt ”) of action ; it is a 
substance or complex of substances, and there is no substance but it. The argument 
is devoted to an analysis of its properties, starting with space and time and 
ending with the soul. Two concluding chapters deal with the idol of idealism, which 
springs from a false view of the place of soul or spirit in nature, and ends inevitably, in 
Mr. Santayana’s view, in rematerializing this selected essence. As to the general 
doctrine, in this volume the author’s Platonism tends towards Aristotelianism, and 
his somewhat hesitating rejection of teleology rather emphasizes than corrects this 
tendency. The chapters on ‘‘ The Flux of Existence ”’ and on “‘ The Psyche ” are bril- 


__liant pieces of descriptive analysis, equal to the best that Mr. Santayana has written. 


Mind is the subject of my two next books. In one the most eminent and experienced 
of our biological philosophers continues in the line of his previous writings by exhibit- 
ing mind in its successive levels of achievement from the point of view of ‘‘ emergent 
evolution.” The mental is not for him, as for most evolutionary writers, evolved from 
the physical. He sees rather in conscious life the concomitance of two utterly dis- 
parate orders ; and as what we call the body is a physical fellowship organizing a 
complex of physical processes of lower orders, so the mind is to be regarded as the 
product of integration of innumerable lower awarenesses (of which we have of course 
no direct evidence) into a unitary system. Thus mental emergence for him is not the 


emergence of mind, but the emergence of this and that feature in mind. Mr. Lloyd 


Morgan is fresh and whimsical and suggestive, as he always is; but his attempt to 
recommend a relational treatment of mind, as the natural complement of a relational 
treatment of body, seems to fail, in spite ofhis dexterity of statement, owing to his failure 
to give a precise meaning to the term “ mental relations.” It would need a new 
Spinoza to do full justice to this evolutionary version of the two-attribute theory. 
The Nature of Knowing approaches the mind from a very different angle. It deals 


in succession with the three obvious claimants to the status of purveyor of knowledge, 


sense experience, discursive reasoning, and intuition ; discusses carefully the claim 


_ of each, and arrives at the conclusion that while each of these terms covers instances of 


knowing, there are not three kinds of knowing, but only one, and that if any descrip- 


- tion of it other than knowing is of value, it may be described as “ an intuitive appre- 
~ hension of the real.” But it is more the method and manner of his Essay than its 
“results ” that entitle it to the specially warm welcome we would ask for it. It is the 


work of a young man, based on a D. Phil. thesis, and it is a model of its kind. 
Finally we would warmly recommend to all readers of Plato, Professor Field’s 


modest but masterly and very readable account of the background of the Dialogues. 
_ The book is issued by the same publishers as Professor Taylor’s admirable Plato and 


| may well be treated as a companion volume to that. It is a book which fills a definite 
_ gap and will long remain of value to students of Greek Philosophy. 


J. L. STOCKS 
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LA CARNE, LA MORTE E IL DIAVOLO NELLA LETTERATURA RO- 
MANTICA. By Marto Praz (with fourteen plates). Soc. Editrice La Cultura. 
Milan-Rome. 40 Lire. 


LA RELIGION DE VICTOR HUGO. By Denis Saurat, Professor of French at 
the University of London. Hachette. Paris. 12 fres. 


THE ART OF ARTHUR RIMBAUD. By A. R. CuIsHoLM, Senior Lecturer in 
French in the University of Melbourne. Melbourne University Press (London : 
Macmillan). 4s. 6d. 


TEMOINS: ESSAI D’ANALYSE ET DE CRITIQUE DES SOUVENIRS DE 
COMBATTANTS EDITES EN FRANCAIS de 1915 4 1928. Paris. Les 
Etincelles. 100 fres. 


LT is always an unmixed pleasure to have to review a book by Mr. Mario Praz. His 
place among the critical writers of to-day is—as faras my knowledge of them goes 
and to use a much warned-against word—unique. He combines a free and genuinely 
modern sense of literary values with a degree of common-sense that is not to-day 
generally associated with the literary profession. This amounts to the same thing 
as saying that he has got taste—in the seventeenth century meaning of the word, 
but that his taste is thoroughly modern and not in any way dominated by classical 
or any other pre-established standards. He is different from critics who come nearest 
to him in this respect and who would greet a revival of Taste rejuvenated by real 
understanding of modern values, in that he is free from those inhibitions, emotional 
and intellectual, which cramp and sterilize so much neo-classical critical thought, at 
least in England. Another virtue of his is a wide “‘ European ” outlook, which makes 
him different from even the best French critical writers of to-day, none of whom is 
free from that warped provincialism which from every page of the French literary 
press so loudly proclaims the cultural and literary finis Galliae 

These qualities, especially those of taste and uninhibited intelligence, are peculi- 
arly in their place in a book devoted to a subject that is particularly apt to be treated 
in an unintelligent or in an unbalanced way. For the subject of Mr. Praz’s book is the 
reflexion of certain types of sexual perversity in nineteenth-century literature and 
more especially the influence of the “ divine Marquis ” de Sade on the Romantic 
writers of England, France and Italy. The subject seems narrow enough, but Mr. 
Praz shows us in a surprising way what a light this angle of approach casts on the 
whole literature of modern Europe from the later eighteenth century onwards. 

He begins with an excellent chapter which establishes as a fundamental principle of 
literary study that the literary work of a given period is to be approached in its own 
historical context and that to detach from old writers passages that may be given 
another meaning in the light of subsequent taste merely falsifies. He warns against the 
unhistorical extension of such terms and pairs of terms as classical and romantic to all 
phases and periods of literature. Romanticism is a historical development of modern 


times, connected with the modern mind becoming conscious of certain kinds of — 
emotions which had remained—not of course unknown, but not consciously made use k 


of for aesthetic purposes by pre-eighteenth-century literature. One of these emotions 
is pleasure derived from suggestive vagueness which (as Mr. Pearsall Smith has so 


admirably shown) is the fundamental meaning out of which was developed the whole _ 


conception of romanticism. It becomes first finally conscious and vocal in the work 
of Rousseau (Mr. Praz quotes Les Revertes d’un Promeneur Solitaire for an “ epoch- 
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making ” passage.) Another fundamental aspect of Romanticism is the confusion 
of pleasure and pain and the poetical utilization of pleasure derived from pain, or 
indistinguishable from pain, or to use Freudian language the conscious imaginative 
utilization of the “‘ ambivalence ” of feeling. This aspect of romanticism finds such 
—to the immediate perception so different—expressions as on the one hand the eigh- 
teenth-century cult of melancholy and on the other that pleasure in cruelty which has 
received its name from the ‘‘ divine Marquis.” It seems a far cry from Gray’s Elegy 
to the writings of de Sade, and yet the two are stages in one and the same process of 
transformation of pre-romantic into romantic literature. Mr. Praz, however, does not 
fall into the vulgar error—however insolent the adjective vulgar may seem when used 
of a view held by Goethe—of identifying as Goethe did classicism with the healthy 
and romanticism with the morbid. If romantic literature is more closely concerned 
with the morbid than the literature of preceding centuries ever was, this only signi- 
fies that the romantics found a means of utilizing their morbid experiences for imagina- 
tive purposes. It is not that those who came before them were less morbid, but only 
that they never hit on the idea that those morbid elements could be of any aesthetic use. 
It is consequently natural that the sublimation of sadism into a literary entity should 
coincide with the general turn of the Western mind towards introspection and 
““ narcissism.” 
__ The central part of Mr. Praz’s book is the chapter entitled All’ insegna del Divin 
Marchese which traces the literature of cruelty and suffering from the unjust misfor- 
tunes of Clarissa Harlowe through the novels of the French philosophes, through de 
Sade himself and the persecuted damsels of the English Gothic romance to the great 
names of French romanticism—Delacroix (the most literary of painters cannot but 
have a place in literary history), Baudelaire and Flaubert. In the case of these great 
‘ones the striking thing is not so much the way in which their imaginations were 
attracted towards pain and cruelty, but the actual admiration they professed for the 
author of Fustine, an admiration that is rather difficult to understand if one considers 
how undistinguished and tedious a writer the Marquis was. 
_ The following chapter bears the title of La Belle Dame sans Merct, and deals with 
the later stage of romanticism when the figure of the sinister male was replaced by 
‘that of the Fatal Woman, and the prevalent note becomes pleasure not so much in 
‘inflicting as in suffering pain. The central place here is occupied of course by Swin- 
burne, and by his more famous Italian disciple d’Annunzio (on whom Mr. Praz has 
also a special appendix analysing him as the type of the secondary or derivative poet 
who draws his inspiration not from the experiences of life, but from the verbal 
patterns of other poets). The concluding chapter is devoted to Byzantium and the 
literature of the fin de siécle. 
_ Professor Saurat’s study of Victor Hugo approaches Romantic poetry from a very 
fferent angle. Hugo’s reputation as a poet is to-day probably more firmly established 
than it was at any time since his death. It is, I believe, generally recognized by those 
who have any claim to authority on the subject that Hugo was a greater master of 
rench poetic expression than any other modern writer. But Professor Saurat’s con- 
tention is even more ambitious. He maintains that Hugo was not only a great master 
of words but a great thinker, and what he himself aspired to be—the founder of a 
eligion. He goes so far as to say that his was “‘ one of the intensest efforts of thought 
(‘‘ cérébration ”’) of all times,” and that “ all the human faculties found utterance in 
bn. The contention seems exaggerated but, Professor Saurat is right, I believe, in 
emphasising the importance of the philosophical element in Hugo. For him, Hugo 
is a landmark in the general history of modern “ esoteric ” religious thought which he 
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connects with the Kabbalah and which may be described as a sort of mystical material- 
ism or pantheism which believes in the ultimate identity of God, Man and Nature. 
It is certain that Hugo’s poetry read in this light acquires a consistency and substance 
which from the first it may seem to lack and it is equally certain that this ‘‘ religious ” 
(or whatever we call it) point of view helps us a great deal to understand not only 
Hugo but in general that poetry of democratic romanticism which forms such an im- 
portant part of the creative effort of France in the nineteenth century. 

A somewhat similar approach to Rimbaud is attempted by Mr. Chisholm. Rim- 
baud is certainly not ambiguous or vague in the sense Swinburne was or Hugo seemed - 
to be. It has been said of him that his poetry is entirely devoid of suggestiveness, So 
absolutely adequate is the expression to the experience, that it suggests nothing — 
besides that experience. Mr. Chisholm does not throw much new light on Rimbaud as 
a poet, but what is interesting in his book is the study of the “ sources ” of Bateau 
Ivre. He shows very conclusively that it is largely based on so matter-of-fact a book as _ 
Jules Verne’s 20,000 Miles Under the Sea. It is a good thing I think to be shown in 
this way where a poet jumps off from. We have had similarly illuminative studies of 
the sources of Coleridge, for instance, but in Rimbaud’s case the relation of poemto 
source is quite different. Coleridge distilled his Purchas into something very different _ 
from the source but Mr. Chisholm’s confrontation of Rimbaud with Jules Verne, 
helps us to read Bateau Ivre not as a piece of rhetoric, but as a poem of action and of _ 
precise material images. f . 

M. Cru has written an exceedingly important book which should be read and stud- _ 
ied by everyone, for no one can afford to ignore the problem it raises—what is the truth © 
about war? He has studied over three hundred war-books by French combatants — 
from the point of view of their truthfulness. The detailed analysis of these books is _ 
preceded by a most interesting introduction in which he speaks of the false heroic _ 
halo that has so persistently been woven round war and of the absence of any element _ 
of truth in the popularly inculcated idea of war. He surveys the war records of before _ 
1914, mercilessly showing up the absolute untruthfulness of the greater part of it 
(Marbot is exposed as a particularly hardened liar) and showing how much even the © 
better war books, such as Zola’s, Maupassant’s and the Marguerittes’ suffer from 
sacrificing truth to literary effectiveness. The only literary writer he speaks of with 
unqualified respect is Tolstoy, but the pre-war author whom he regards as having — 
given the truest idea of what war really is, is Ardant du Picq, a French colonel who was © 
killed before Metz in 1870, and whose Etudes sur le Combat remained practically un- — 
read till the great War. Of the writers on the latter M. Cru has little to recommend in ~ 
the work of the most famous ones, such as Barbusse, Dorgelés or Duhamel. They too | 
sacrificed the simple, sordid and uninspiring truth to literary effectiveness. For as 
M. Cru is never tired of repeating the literary attitude is in itself incompatible with | 
that adherence to truth which alone can capture and convey is Of course his _ 
verdict on the journalists and historians is still more severe—forif Barbusse or Dor- 
gelés have adulterated truth by the admixture of literature, those have simply hz d 
nothing to do with it. The books which M. Cru singles out as the best are those that 
are least literary, the work of men who lived in the trenches, were able to see, to think _ 
and to remember, and to record what they saw and felt in a manner unaffected by the 
desire to impress or by the reminiscence of literary models. Of such writers he enu- 
merates about thirty, none of them generally known or widely read. The best witness. 
of all in his opinion is Maurice Genevoix, whose five volumes of recollections he 
regards as a masterpiece precisely because they are entirely free from the virus of. 
literature. D. S. MIRSKY — 
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